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Seamless 
Woven Fabric 
Tube 


CORK COTS 


SONOCO has developed a tougher, more durable, better drafting cork cot than 
ever. An improved inner-lining in the form of a seamless, woven-fabric tube, to 
which the cork cushion is welded, has brought about this improvement. 


‘The SONOCO Cot is different from any other cot. It’s exclusive advantages 
continue to make it the easiest cot to apply to rolls or shells. It’s superior draft- 
ing qualities are an established fact in many mills. You save money using 


SONOCO Re-inforced Cork Cots. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company 
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DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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USING 


THIS DIAGRAM in the 16- 
page Texspray booklet shows 
in colors just how the Texspray 
system works... and why it 
makes such outstanding im- 
provements in. working condt- 
tions and in the yarn produced. 
ia of Texaco Every cotton man should have 


ank with dru t in this booklet, free for the asking. 
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The Gen. Mgr. and Supts. of 5 Big Mills agree... 


Operating nearly 200,000 spindles and more than 6,000 looms, this chain 
knows from experience that the Texaco Texspray System of Cotton Con- 
ditioning pays .. . in these things alone: 

1. Elimination of dust and invisible waste 

2. Elimination of static 


Using Texaco Texspray Compound to condition cut rayon, one of these 
mills reports better carding and drawing, fewer split laps ., . and static 
reduced to practically nothing. 

First step toward a better understanding of the 
Texaco Texspray System is to read the Texspray book- 
let, sent free for the asking. Texspray System is avail- 


able in textile manufacturing centers in the U. S. A. 


The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


EXACO 


OF COTTON CONDITIONING 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING CO., 218 WEST MOREHEAD STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 3, 1 
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ERE’S why it pays to specify the 
H new Goodyear E-C Cord Multi-V 


Belts for your multiple drives: 


Sold in sets, accurately matched in 
length under proper operating 
tension. 


Uniform cross section conforms to 
pulley grooves, giving high power 
efficiency—maintaining even speed. 
Heavy endless cord construction 


combines extreme strength and flexi- 
bility with low stretch. 


Close-woven fabric cover protects 
cord section — presents uniform 
wear surface. 


Correctly fitted to your drive by the 
G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man. 


The result.is a balanced drive that 
gives you long, trouble-free, efficient 
and economical performance be- 
cause there are no loafers, no over- 
loaded belts. Every belt pulls its full 
share of the load, insuring long life. 
Let the G.T.M. give you full partic- 
ulars about these service - proved 
Multi-V Belts, distinguished by their 
green color. To consult him, write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California—or the nearest 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Distributor. 


IN RUBBER 
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Te Hold the Cloth 


This Grip moy be Glved for oe fabric and Baldy Spied for 
_ Both Must Hold + + Neither Must Mark the Cloth 


Rl fr Rayon fom Others nd eter 


| We Can Furnish Toothed Rolls with Size and Spacing of Teeth Specially Adapted 
_ to the Fabric you are Weaving 


Contact or Less Contect between Cloth and Roll is problem on many 
fabrics + % Our Adjustable Tops give a tremendous advantage in Regulating 
_ Contact with the Roll 


~ Temple Thread Cutters must do a Clean Job in trimming hanging ends 
There is a Draper-Dutcher Temple for Every Weave — Woolen and Worsted 
DRAPER CORPORATION 


4 The Contain Pl the Cath mut be Ono by ithe Gp 
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Gem, at Full Width 
With 
| dm the Smooth Touch 
Gloved Hand | 
of the Modern Loom Temple 
Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanbura S C 
| 


| 


BALL WARP DYE BEAM PATTERN BEAM SECTION BEAM 
700 Y.P.M. 450 Y.P.M. 900 M. 900 


BARBER-COLMAN 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. | 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A @ MUNICH, GERMANY @ MANCHESTER, ENG. - 
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O experienced traveler wants 
to go back to the trains of a 
few years ago. People have learned 


to expect better service, greater 


speed, added efficiency—in short, 
more for their money from the 
modern streamliners. For the same 
reason, experienced mill men don’t 
want to go back to old-style roll 
covering. They have learned to 
expect more service and efficiency 
for their money from the modern 
roll covering—cork. That is why 
they are running more than 
6,000,000 active spindles on Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 

Your initial investment in cork 
cots is no greater than in other roll 


... and you get more for your money CO 
today with the modern roll covering — 


covering materials. Yet cork cots 
bring you a 3-way saving in operat- 
ing costs. In the first place, they 
last longer because they can be 
made new time and again by 
rebuffing. That means extra hours 
of service. Second, quicker assem- 
bly at lower cost brings added sav- 
ings. Third, you save also through 
better running work. 

Cork cots give you stronger, more 
uniform yarn through better running 
work. They cut down eyebrowing. 
They reduce end breakage, clearer 
waste, and top roll laps. And they 
are less affected by hard ends. 

Nature gives cork the physical 
properties which make it the ideal 


Kare 


roll covering material. Precision 
manufacture by Armstrong adds 
the uniformity necessary to pro- 
duce good yarn. All Armstrong's 
Cork Cots are exactly alike. And 
each cot is exactly uniform over its 
full spinning surface and through- 
out its entire wall thickness. 


Find out now how your mill can 


benefit by a change-over to the 
modern roll covering—Armstrong + 
Cork Cots. Let the Armstrong sales- 
man show you production figures o! 
mills spinning your range of num- 
bers. Or write to Armstrong Cork 
Products Co., Industrial 
Division, Textile Products 
Section, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Crop the United 


States 


For 


From Annual Report of New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


The commercial Crop of the United States, or the cot- 
ton marketed for the cotton crop year ending July 31, 
1938, totalled 13,652,070 bales, compared with 14,371,- 
472 bales in 1936-37, and 13,321,308 bales in 1935-36. 


Notwithstanding an actual growth of nearly 18,500,- 
000 bales (the largest ever produced) the amount of cot- 
ton marketed was comparatively small, with a consequent 
carry-over of 11,025,000 bales of lint cotton in the United 
States, the largest on record. The comparatively-small 
amount of cotton marketed was in a large measure the 
result of the government loan policy which absorbed 5,- 
464,481 bales of this year’s growth, at an average of 8.40 
cents a pound. Of this huge quantity of impounded cot- 
ton, only 167,495 bales were redeemed. The quantity of 
cotton remaining under governmental control, including 


that carried over from the twelve-cents loan, amounts to 
6,964,275 bales. | 


In grade, the crop averaged about Strict Low Middling. 
The staple in some sections was better than last year and 
in others not as good. 


In Louisiana, the grade was Strict Low Middling to 
Middling; in Texas Barely Middling and in Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia South Carolina, North Carolina and 
Virginia, Strict Low Middling. The Memphis district 
reported an average grade of Low Middling to Strict Low 
Middling. 


Conditions in the spinning industry in the United 
States have been unsatisfactory during the entire past 
season. Not only have the mills run on a curtailment 
basis throughout the year, but prices for the product have 
been consistently unprofitable. Recent government pur- 
chases of textiles, however, probably will prevent further 
slowing down of the output of the mills over the next 
month or two. There should be some improvement in 
general business in the near future, based on replenish- 


ment of reduced inventories and increased demand due to 
government spending, 


The world’s consumption of American cotton during 
the past season has been adversely affected by the de- 
pression in practically all textile countries, and in this 
connection Europe has experienced her share of the re- 


Ly 


duced demand. It is significant, however, that the de- 


cline has been much more severe in the United States 
than in Europe. The quantity of lint cotton consumed 
was 11,177,000 bales, compared with 13,253,000 the pre- 
vious season, the decrease in the United States which fell 


off over 2,000,000 bales, while foreign spinners had a- 


slight increase. 


In Great Britain during 1936-37, there was a definite 
movement on the part of spinners to use more foreign 
cottons, which was not the case during the 1937-38 sea- 
son. During the past season for instance, imports from 
the Argentine show a decrease of 90 per cent; East In- 
dian 45 per cent; Brazilian 33 per cent; Egyptian 13 per 
cent and Peruvian 10 per cent. On the other hand, some 
of the countries on the Continent of Europe, notably 
Germany, and also Japan, have increased their takings of 
foreign cottons. 


Considerable interest has again been manifested in the 
production of synthetic fibers, and more spinners have 
experimented with these products, but no great headway 


has been made. Some countries on the Continent, espe- 
cially Germany and Italy, have made efforts in this 
direction, partly owing to the currency question and the 
itnportance of checking imports. It is still apparent that 
most world spinners prefer American cotton to other 
growths for producing coarse and medium counts of yarn 
if the price is competitive; but it must be recognized that 
users have a wide choice of material and the price factor 
and availability of dollar exchange are of supreme im- 
portance. 


American mills during the past season consumed 5,- 
628,000 bales of lint cotton grown in the United States, 


compared with 7,798,000 bales in the previous season. 


Exports of lint cotton from the United States amounted 
to 5,686,000 bales, compared with 5,511,000 last season 


and 6,018,000 the season before last. Great Britain and 


the Continent have increased their imports while there 
was a decrease of about was a decrease of about 50 per 
cent in shipments to Japan. That country consumed 
nearly as much cotton as during the previous season but 
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it was at the expense of its stocks of American cotton 
which on July 31st amounted to only 80,000 bales, com- 
pared with 660,000 bales the previous season. 


World’s Consumption American Cotton 


Year Ending July 3ist 
(in thousands) 


Carry-Over July 3lst 1937-38 1936-37 
(In thousands of bales) Lint Cotton consumed 11,177. 13,253 
1938 1937 1936 Linters consumed 985 1,073 
Southern mills 1,153 1,059 800 12,162 14,326 
Counted interior towns 910 1,314 
Uncounted towns and plantations _(a)5,242  (c)727__(e)1,515 Supply and Distribution of American Cotton 
Total held in Cotton Belt | Supply 
Northern mill stocks 286 368 248 ; 
European mill stocks 485 381 595 (in. thousands) | 
European port stocks and afloat - 1,190 626 . 674 1937-38 1936-37 1935-36 
Stocks in Interior and in transit out- Visible Supply August 1st 2,644 3,210 3,210 
side of the Cotton Belt —_ 144 164 177 Orient ports and afloat _. ss7. 206 294 
Japanese port and mill stocks and Brought into sight, etc. (a)15,268 (b)13,981 (c)13,125 
afloat 149 700 399 Southern mill stocks (Inc.) 94 (Inc.)259 (Inc.)143 
13,697 6,043 6,944 Total Supply 18,358 17,656 16,772 
Other foreign se and mill stocks i 3 | 
and afloat 106 65 51 Distribution 
Total Carry -Over . 2 6,108 6,995 | 
Linters cattied. over 848 368 263 
: American mills—North 1,042 . 1,759 1,331 
Lint Cotton Carried Over 12,955 | 5,740 6,732 American mills—South 5315 7226 5730 la 
(a) Including 59,000 bales new crop of 1938-39 th 257 508 260 
(b) Including 73,000 bales new crop of 1938-39 Mille i . merican 43 | 26 32 s] 
(c) Including 28,000 bales new crop of 1937-38 J Chi di 33 n 
(d) Including 54,000 bales new crop of 1937-38 “Mille” seca Rea — 1.120 1516 1641 
(e) Including 32,000 bales new crop of 1936-37 E — Mills. et 4.236 2'298 4374 
(f) Including 15,000 bales new crop of 1936-37 
Southern Mill Takings and Consumption Total Mill takings = ae 14,660 15,556 t 
(Inc uding linters ) | Visible Supply Close'of July ‘ 
American Cotton 
(Year ending July 3ist) 1936-37 1935-36 
(In thousands) 5,048 2,018 2,535 | 
This Last 716 325 319 
Year Year In Continent ——..... 474 301 356 
In Japan, China and Indian ports 
Stocks at beginning year _. *1,059 * 800 and afloat Se 107 352 206 
Takings for year *5,315 *7,226 
, Total Distribution 18,358 17 ,656 16,772 
*6,374 *8,026 
(a) Plus 20,000 decrease in transit. 
Consumption _. *5,221 *6,967 (b) Plus 13,000 decrease in transit. 
Stocks close year . *1,153 *1,059 (c) Plus 20,000 decrease in transit. 
Exclusive of California and foreign cotton. American Cotton Crop for Four Years 
The figures of 
Linter Consumption | Year Ending Close of July 
are as follows (in thousands): 1937-38 | 1936-37 1935-36 1934-35 
This Last 
Year Year Port receipts 8,075,324 7,017,599 .7,218,750 4,524,594 
Overland to Mills 607 ,661 926,903 847,651 761,928 
North 324 418 Southern consumption 5,220,836 6,966,594 5,587,272 4,514,402 
South 393 390 | 
13,903,821 14,911,096 13,653,673 9,800,924 
Total United States 717 gos Leas taken by South- 
Foreign 268 265 ern mills from ports 341,751 539,624 332,365 330,562 
Total Domestic and Foreign Bs O85 1073 Total Commercial 
: sees Crops . 13,562,070 14,371,472 13,321,308 9,470,362 
Domestic Consumption of All Kinds Great Britain 1,636,118 1,222,031 1,466,393 789,672 
France 756,541 713,707 714,977 399,401 
(In thousands) Continent 2,355,915 1,904,486 2,242,846 1.896.861 
All Orient 945,832. 1,622,425 1,570,672 1,734,954 
Lint Linters. Foreign Kinds Canada 259,466 313,443 261,725 217,052 
Bales Bales Bales Bales 
; : Total Exports 5,953,872 5,776,092 6,256,613 5,037,940 
North 800 324 79 1,203 ‘Stocks close of year. 2,423,222 1,108,477. 1,221,691 1,074,668 
South sone 4,828 . 393 63 5.284 Average gross weight 
— of crop per bale— 
fotal North and South 5,628 717 142 6,487 pounds 528.82 520.40 518.53 §19.19 
North and South last year . 7,798 808 179 8,785 
North and South year before 6,229 716 127 7,072 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Swarming Children Big City 
Offer Pathetic Picture 


Author’s Note: This is the fifth of a series of six 
articles by a Piedmont staff member who wondered about 
the many attacks made upon the industrial South by 
Northern newspapers and magazines and went into the 
Deep North to see how they managed to cast the first 
stone. The author does not present the facts in these arti- 
cles as typical of the entire section; they are designed to 
show how low wages, long hours, and primitive working 
conditions can be found anywhere and to prove the ob- 
vious fallacies of the Southern ‘‘surveys.’’) 


New York, N. Y.—This is being written under a New 
York dateline, but it might as well be that of any other 
large Northern city. 


It concerns the kids—the children who swarm over the 
slums of those industrial centers, and whose story is the 
most pathetic phase of the Northern picture. | 


Their situation is fairly constant. It would be hard to 
tell the children of Philadelphia’s Kensington sector from 
those of New York’s East Side. They live in the same 
atmosphere of noise and confusion and dirt, and their 
outlook is much the same. 


They are noisy and rude and as hard as nails. They 
have to be if they are to remain alive for in big city slums 
the law of the survival of the fittest hasn't yet been re- 
pealed. 


Little Is Done 


The majority of them are the children of foreigners 
and much has been written concerning the conflict of 
old and new world culture which affects them. Much has 
been written, but little has been done. 


Their parents fall into the lowest income bracket and 
the environment a low income buys in the North is piti- 
ful indeed. They live in tenements, crowded and jam- 
med with hundreds of families, and their playground is 
the street. Grass and sunshine and fresh air are unknown 
to most of them. 


Big families are the order there and the kids suffer 
from no lack of playmates. All they need is a place to 
play but that, unfortunately, is out of the question. 
Watching a game of baseball in the middle of a narrow 
street, you are amazed that any of them escape death 
from’ the wheels that rumble continuously all around 
them. 


Enlightened legislation of recent years has to a large 
degree eliminated child labor, in the strickest sense at 
least. Most of them go to work when they reach the age 
of 16, and when work begins childhood ends. Before 
that they attend public schools in a drab, dreary old 
building that completely fills its lot. Land is too precious 
in a metropolis to spare even a scrap for a schoolyard and 
playground, 


“School Is Nuts” 


The educational system is usually good, but it is doubt- 
ful if the average slum kid learns much more than the 
rudiments of reading and writing and arithmetic in the 
few years he attends. He has too much else on his mind 
and after hours he is busy trying to pick up a few cents 
to stretch the meager family income. | 

His days and nights are spent in the crowded streets 
of the city; he returns home only to eat and to sleep, for 
there is no room at home for anything else. When he is 
very young he plays children’s games in the dirty gutters, 
when he gets older he turns to calmer pursuits, but his 
habitat is still thé streets. . 

A familiar scene is a group of card players balanced in 
their chairs at the edge of the sidewalk, slapping down 
cards on a barrel top. There is nowhere else for them to 
go except the bars and poolhalls that dot the street cor- 
ners, and they end up there soon enough. 

The rise of the cities has completely deprived those 
children of the normal pursuits of childhood. They grow 
up in ignorance of the pleasures of hiking across sunny, 
grassy fields, of fishing with a bent pin, of playing in sand 
piles, of watching things grow from the soil. Theirs is a 
new culture, hard and pitifully bare. 


He Doesn't Believe It 


Henry has heard of those things and he’s read about 
them in his public school on New York’s East Side, but 
to him they are unreal and remote. In his mind he places 
them in the same category with witches and knights in 
shining armor. 

He is a slender, big-eyed boy of 13, and he was prob- 
ably sensitive once, before he found out that it doesn’t 
pay to be sensitive on the East Side: In all his 13 years 
he has never been any farther uptown than Times Square. 
On rare occasions he gets over to Coney Island, and he 
revels in it although he gets no money to spend when he 
gets there. One summer he and some other boys lived 
on the Island. They slept on the beach at night and 
lived on the few pennies they could pick up, honestly or 
otherwise, around the.midway. It was the greatest ex- 
perience of his life. : 

He plans to do a little more traveling soon, though, as 
soon as he gets a little money ahead. He wants to go 
over to the Bronx because he understands they have a 
zoo over there somewhere. 


He’s On His Own 


At 13 Henry is completely on his own. He has a 
father and mother, but he also has eight brothers and 
sisters, most of them younger than he. His harried 
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mother has no time to look after him, and his father is at 
work all day and sleeps all night. 

His family feeds him as best they can and he manages; 
to pick up enough money to get warm clothes for him- 
self. He wears them a long time, and they get a little 


School's out down on New York’s East Side and these child- 

ren are at work trying to stretch the meager family income. 

They are in one of the few open places and near one of the 

few trees in the entire area—a tree that was turned up 

surprisingly enough when the tenement that hid it from 
view was razed 


ragged and threadbare, but they keep the chill winds from 
the river out. 

- He makes his own decisions, chooses his own compan- 
ions. He goes to school, but he isn’t very interested in 
it, and if he could get anything to do he would quit and 
go to work. “Schools,” he says, “is nuts.”” He speaks 
atrocious English flavored with a strong accent inherited 


from his foreign born parents and colored with profane 


slang of the East Side. 

Henry’s future is far from bright. In a few years he 
will go to work in one of the little loft industries that 
crowd the city and he will eke out a struggling existence 
patterned after that of his parents. He knows nothing 
else, expects nothing better. He has no conception of 
what lies outside of his own neighborhood and has no am- 
bition to find out. | 


Nursemaids Are Rare 


You get well up the income scale before you find city 
children whose lives can compare with the normal exis- 
tence of those who live in more rural communities. 

Even in better neighborhoods you are struck with the 
infants you find playing on the street with no one to look 
after them. Chidren of three or four years toddle about 
alone, running errands, and managing somehow to stay 
out of the way of the everpresent traffic. 

Servants are a luxury known only to the very rich and 
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a child with a nursemaid is rare indeed. Both parents 
are apt to be working and tiny children are left to fend 
for themselves. 

Inevitably the attitude of those children becomes warp- 
ed. They grow old too soon, they are stripped of the 
pleasant illusions of childhood before they are 12 years 
old. 


Wisdom of the Young 


They become well versed in the ways of the city. They 
learn how to duck under a subway turnstile when no 
guard is watching, how to steal rides on the back of the 
trucks that rumble day and night through their neighbor- 
hood, how to snatch fruit from the pushcarts that jam 
their streets, and how to lose the policeman that occas- 
ionally chase them through the twisting alleys. 

It is small wonder that their ranks furnish the great 
majority of the big cities’ notorious criminals. The tough- 
ness that they must acquire to survive easily becomes 
vicious. They grow up without anyone around to tell 
them the difference between right and wrong and it is 
easy to become confused on that issue in the slums. 

The platitudes they are taught in schools and churches 
lack proof, too. They have only the examples their fami- 
lies set for them and it is easy for them to see that, in 
material things at least, honesty hasn't paid their parents 
much. | 

With long futile years of struggle ahead and no per- 
ceptible glow of hope in the future, they frequently fall 
for an opportunity to pick up a few easy dollars. The 
streets that are their common meeting ground offer plenty | 
of opportunities. 


A Real Social Problem 


Population figures for the cities show a declining birth- 
rate in the middle income bracket and an increase toward 
the bottom. The better educated people whose incomes 
range between $1,500 and $4,000 realize the difficulty of 
rearing children in the crowded cities and they decide to 
wait until they can afford to live in a surburb. Many of 
them never quite make it. 

Down in the slums, however, children continue to be 
born with clockwork regularity and the streets continue 
to swarm with them. They constitute a very real social 
problem for they are becoming the majority of the next 
generation. 


New York City at least is making a few efforts to do 
something about it. It is trying to bring education to 
the masses and to teach the kids that there is something 
besides brick and pavement and automobiles and carbon 
monoxide in the world. 


Park Commissioner Moses has rigged up a traveling 
show which makes the rounds of the public schools... The 
strange animals which make it up arouse excited comment 
from goggle-eyed spectators every where it goes. 

The show consists of a cow, a horse and a pig. 
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THE 12 POINT TEST 


1. Does it automatically stop spin- 
ning when it makes bad yarn? 

2. Does it retain its cushion and 
resiliency in low temperatures, as 
over the week-end in winter, and 
as long as it will draft? 

3. Does it resist flattening or fluting 
over the week-end? 


4. Does it require a standard diam- 
eter arbor, thus eliminating costly 


ARE PALS 


—because they have something in common. Any changes? 
amount of humidity that is good for cotton is just as. 5. Is it impervious to excessive hu- 
good for Gilleather. This roll covering is not only midity? - 
impervious to humidity; it likes it. 6. Does it produce a minimum of 
eyebrows? 


At the same time it doesn’t swell, like some sub- 


7. Does it eliminate | 
stitutes, and change the quality of the yarn. oes it eliminate lap-ups as long 


as it will make good yarn? 


Gilleather can also fulfill all other requirements of 8. Does it eliminate cockled yarn, 
the 12 Point Test. That’s why it has outlived over | other factors being correct? 
600 “improved” roller coverings during the last 100 9. Does it produce yarn of maxi- 
years. | mum strength for a given staple, 
Think it over. | other factors being correct? 
7 10. Does it require a minimum of at- 
| tention? 
| SHEEP and CALF SKIN 11. Does it function properly ALL 


the time until worn out? 


12. Has time proved it any better 
than the 600 odd “improved”’ 


THER 


or TOP ROLLS roller coverings that have come 


and gone? 


SALEM, MASS. 


Southern Representatives: 
Gastonia, N. C., W. G. Hamner. Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden. 


Greenville, S. C., Ralph Gossett. Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore. 
Dallas, Texas, Russell A. Singleton. 
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Spinners’ Association Attacks Wrong Tagging 
Of California Cotton 


Gastonia, N. Combed Yarn Spin- 
‘ners’ Association with the release of a letter addressed 
“To All Cotton Shippers” takes the first step in a pro- 
gram to eradicate the alleged practice of some raw cotton 
shippers selling cotton under false colors. The letter 
declares: 


“Our Association has been informed, and we think 
reliably, that a rather large amount of California cotton 
was shipped to Delta points last year, stripped of Cali- 
fornia tags and re-shipped under the guise of Delta cot- 
ton to combed yarn mills at an approximate profit to the 
shipper of $5.00 per bale, and an ultimate loss to the 
spinner which is indeterminable, since the two crops were 
indistinguishable last year until the difference showed up 
in processing and dyeing of yarn manufactured from mix- 
ed lots. Many yarn manufacturers, as a result, have 
had yarn rejected from this cause at a financial loss and 
an additional possible loss of th good will of the cus- 
tomer. | 


“The members of our Association have been requested 
to promptly report any evidence of a continuation of this 
practice. The Association does not in any sense of the 
word desire to say or do anything prejudicial to the sale 
of California cotton as such, but simply desires to make 

certain that its members will receive Delta cotton when 
that cotton is purchased and paid for. 


“The practice herein referred to is in direct violation 
of that portion of Section 5, paragraph (a) of the March 
1938 Amendment to the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
which is as follows: 


‘Unfair methods of competition in commerce and un- 
fair or deceptive acts or practices in commerce are hereby 
declared unlawful.’ 


‘We have a mutual interest at stake and we propose to 
present to the Federal Trade Commission any evidence 
that we receive which may show that this practice still 
exists, and we urge your co-operation in an effort to put 
an end to this unfair and deceptive practice in com- 
merce.” 

The letter is being distributed in large lots to secre- 
taries of the American Cotton Shippers Association, the 
Atlantic Cotton Shippers Association, the Southern Cot- 
ton Shippers Association, the California-Arizona Cotton 
Shippers Association, with the request that a copy be 
mailed to each member of the shipper groups. Copies 
are also being distributed by members of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners to shippers with whom they do 
business and copies are being mailed to all important 
Cotton Exchanges with the request that they be posted 
on bulletin boards. 


At the office of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association, Gastonia, N. C., it is learned that while it is 
believed that at least 75,000 bales of California cotton 
were sold to combed yarn mills this past season under the 
guise of Delta cotton, the practice of some of the sharper 
shippers to switch tags is not new for, conversely, in 
1931-32, when, because of the poor breaking strength 
of Delta cotton combed yarn mills were paying a pre- 
mium for Carolina long staples, much of the Delta crop 
was chipped uncompressed to the Carolinas where it was 
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re-marked and could masquerade as being straight from 
the Hartsville territory. Carolina gin tags sold, at that 
time, as high as fifty cents each! It is pointed out that 
the trouble with this year coming from mixed lots of cot- 
ton is due to the fact that irrigated cotton and cotton 
watered by rainfall need different methods of processing 
and finishing. If irrigated cotton is mixed inadvertently 
and run through process set up for Delta cotton the dyed 
product is streaked and consequently rejected by the 
weaver or knitter at great financial loss to the spinner of 
the yarn. 

The Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association rep- 
resents 1,400,000 spindles throughout North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Tennessee and includes all of the fine 
combed yarn mills in the South, and uses approximately 
350,000 bales of long staple cotton annually. It has won - 
recognition as being one of the outstanding groups in the 
textile industry through its voluntary program of stabi- 
lizing production control and is one of the more pro- 
gressive associations in the scope of its constructive work. 


R. D. Hall, of Belmont, N. C., is president of the 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association and Mil- 
dred Gwin Barnwell of Gastonia, N. C., is executive sec- 
retary. 


Carded and Combed Groups Approve 1938 Yarn 
Rules 


Gastonia, N. C_—Approval of the redraft of the cotton 
yarn rules of 1938 by the governing bodies of the Carded 
Yarn Group and the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ 
Association was made public in letters sent to spinners of 
both types of yarns. These rules were submitted by the 
cotton yarn rules committee to the officials of the two 
yarn groups at a meeting in Charlotte, N. C., August 3rd. 


“It is to be understood from the resolution of approval 
that the cards previously signed in connection with the 
proposed adoption of the cotton yarn rules of 1937 are no 
longer binding upon the signatories to that former agree- 
ment,’ comments Mildred G. Barnwell, executive secre- 
tary of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ Association. 


“The proposed meetings referred to in the resolution 
will introduce a new phase to our efforts aimed at the 
ultimate adoption and use of these rules that is separate 
and. independent of any attempt previously made.” 


The text of the resolution follows: 


‘Resolved, that the last redraft of the cotton yarn rules 
of 1938, as submitted by the cotton yarn rules committee 
to the governing bodies of the two yarn groups in Char- 
lotte, N. C., on August 3, 1938, be and are hereby ap- 
proved and endorsed by those governing bodies as being 
the instrument under which and by which all future sales 
of cotton yarns should be made. 


“Be it further resolved that the cotton yarn rules of 
1938 be printed in booklet form and distributed to the 
respective members of the carded yarn group and the 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ Association with the 
request that each member make a careful study of these 
rules preliminary to his attendance at a meeting of each 
group membership, which will be called within a reason- 
able time after distribution of the rules for the purpose 
of ratifying the approval of the governing bodies.” 
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Personal News 


Howard K. Edgerton, for thirteen years vice-president 
and general manager of the Lebanon (Tenn.) Woolen 
Mills, succeeds the late John E. Edgerton as president 
and treasurer of the mills. 


J. I. Laurens has become superintendent of the weay- 
ing department of the Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
He was formerly associated in a similar capacity with the 
Beaumont Mills of Spartanburg. 


W. Lee Smith of Mount Holly, N. C., overseer of spin- 
ning at the Woodlawn Mill, had his right hand mangled 
when he caught his finger in a belt while measuring the 
pulley on a twister recently. Mr. Smith’s thumb had to 
be removed. 


W. W. Neal, Sr., president and treasurer of the Mar- 
ion, N. C., Knitting Mills, Inc., accompanied by mem- 
bers of his family has returned from a 3,000-mile trip 
which carried them to many important places in the 
United States and Canada. 


H. E. Runge has become associated with the Panola 
Mills Co. and the Grendel Mills, both of Greenwood, S. 
C., and the Anderson Cotton Mills of Anderson, S. C., all 
under the same management. Mr, 
superintendent of the Mathews Mills of Greenwood to 
accept his new 


Howard Barton Made Supt. of Marshall Field 
Silk Mill 


Spray, N. C- Sarton. with nearly twenty- 
eight years service in the mills of the manufacturing 
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division of Marshall Field & Company, was on August 
9th made superintendent of the Marshall Field & Com- 
pany Silk Mill at Spray. He assumed his new duties on 
that date. The position of superintendent was formerly 
held by A. Rigby. 

Mr. Barton has had wide experience with the mills of 
Marshall Field & Company, having started work as a 
doffer in the old Nantucket mill in 1910. He was later 
transferred to the Lily Mill where he held various jobs in 
the plant and for sometime was designer for the Nan- 
tucket and Lily Mills. In 1928 he was made assistant 
to the manager of these two mills and in 1935 acted in 
a managerial capacity for the silk mill. In 1937 he was 
assistant to the general superintendent of the Leaksville- 
Spray-Draper Mills. Last December he was given charge 
of scheduling for three piece goods. mills, the woolen, 
silk and suiting plants. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. Opens Charlotte 
Plant | 


Emmons Loom Harness Company, Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, has opened a new plant in Charlotte, N. C. 

The new plant, which will be known as Emmons Char- 
lotte Division, will be man- 
ned by the same personnel 
‘formerly employed by the 
reed department of the Char- 
lotte Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The latter company, 
which has been making card 
clothing for 27 years, will 
continue to manufacture this 
product and plans to expand 
its business in this line, ac- 
cording to Fred Glover, pres- 
ident of the company. 

The new division of Em- 


mons will stock the com- 

Ges. Bahan, pany’s steel heddles, cotton 
Veteran District Repre- ee the 

harness and other loom 

equipment, including their 


new tubular aluminum hed- 
dle frames. 
George F. Bahan will continue as district representa- 
tive, while George Field will be sea manager. 


Celanese Scale $1, 557, 445 Profit 


Celanese Corporation of Kconeiion and its wholly owned 
subsidiary companies report net incomes of $1,557,445 
for the twelve months ended June 30th. This compares 


with 4,461,227 for the preceding year. 


Subject to such adjustments as might have been re- 
quired by an audit of the company's accounts, the net 


‘ profit for the second quarter of 1938 was $426,050 after 


providing for all charges. 

H. Blancke, treasurer of the company, stated in his 
report to stockholders that a decided and strong demand 
for the company’s yarn had developed and offered much 
encouragement for increased business during the latter 
part of the year. 
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FOR ALL BEACH ACCESSORIES 


THERE’s A GDC WEATHERFAST DYESTUFF 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Birthday Tribute To Wm. C. Vereen 


The following splendid tribute to William C. Vereen 
(father of William J.), on the occasion of his 79th birth- 
day, appears in the Atlanta Journal . . . . We know that 
the many friends of William J. Vereen throughout the 
industry join in these birthday felicitations for his father: 


“Friday, August 5, is a day which will have whole- 
hearted but informal celebration in what is now one of 
Georgia's most prosperous little cities, one of Georgia’s 
banner counties. Moultrie and the countryside of Col- 
quitt will observe the 79th birthday anniversary of Wil- 
liam C, Vereen. 


“Moultrie and Colquitt today are synonyms for en- 
lightenment and progressiveness. When William C. Ver- 
een reached the country in 1890 in his quest for a new 
frontier, no railroad touched it and it was almost an un- 
broken pine forest. Moultrie was only a post office and 
a country store at a crossing of sandy roads. 


“The man of vision and of determination bought vast 
holdings of virgin timberland, and set himself down to 
carve out a destiny. By suasion, he brought a railroad 
to the crossroads; and as he razed the timber, he did 
more than leave the land a waste. He brought in folk 
who there made their homes and became the progenitors 
of a sturdy citizentry. He established a bank, and even- 
tually erected factories and processing plants and pro- 
vided marketing facilities, all the while setting an ex- 
ample of industry and thrift and good citizenship. 


“Grady Adams, of Moultrie, writes of him in the Al- 
bany Herald, ‘While Mr. Vereen’s greatest financial suc- 
cess came through naval stores, timber and banking in- 
vestments, he was destined to do his greatest work as a 
public servant, as a community builder, an industrial de- 
veloper, an educator and church leader. With the ac- 
cumulation of a personal fortune, there came no tempta- 
tion to move to a larger city. Instead, it became almost 
an obsession with him to pour back into the city and 
county that yielded so abundantly to his financial gain, 
a life of service .... He has served the city and county 
in almost every capacity. Sometimes as county com- 
missioner, sometimes as city councilman, sometimes as 
mayor, for a long term chairman of the School Board and 
continuously a member, he has labored for good govern- 
ment, better educational facilities, the success of the 
churches, and for a higher and better social life.’ 


“It is pleasing to learn that this admirable citizen en- 


ters into his 80th year with no diminishment of the alert- 
ness of his mind or the charm of personality, and that if 
he follows long-established custom, Friday will find him 
at his desk, occupied with matters affecting the weal of 
his community and its people. There will be felicita- 
tions from business associates and friends, in which the 
Atlanta Journal begs leave to join, but there will be 
neither pomp nor formal circumstance.” 


A World of Difference 


Some time ago, interviewers asked more than five hun- 
dred workmen coming out of Chicago factories just one 
simple question: “How much of each income dollar pro- 
duced by the manufacturer do you think finds its way in- 
to the pay envelopes of the workers?”’ 
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Out of the 518 persons questioned, 135 thought they 
got less than 3 cents of each dollar produced in their in- 
dustry, 378 (including the 135) were convinced they got 
less than 5 cents, and only four in the entire group 


thought they got as much as 10 cents of each income dol- 
lar produced. 


There is a government report, summing up the actual 
facts on a country-wide basis, which has an entirely dif- 
ferent story to tell on the same subject. Here is what the 
government report, entitled “National Income in the 
United Sates—1925-1935,” shows: 


~ Of all the income produced and paid out by the manu- 
facturers of the United States in 1929, the employees re- 
ceived an average of 83 cents of each such dollar. In 
1934, they received. 84 cents of each dollar. And investi- 
gation proves that the same ratio has held good in 1935, 
1936 and 1937. 


If these facts were more widely known there would 
probably be an entirely different attitude towards the 
question of profits.. No one can blame a man who thinks 
that the employees are getting only 5 cents out of a dol- 
lar of profit for feeling resentful and demanding that 
something be done about it. But there is a world of 
difference between a nickel and eighty-odd cents. 


Sometimes a simple glance at the facts can radically 


alter our settled notions concerning things! 


American Viscose To Double Staple Fiber 
Output At Nitro 


A contract has been let by American Viscose Corpora- 
tion to build another viscose process rayon staple fiber 
producing unit at Nitro, W. Va., which will double the 
amount of staple fiber produced at that plant. 


Installation of machinery is progressing in the first unit 
at Nitro, and it is expected that all equipment in the first 
unit will be in operation by the end of this year. This 
will give the first unit a productive capacity of about 20 
million pounds of viscose process staple fiber yearly. 


The new unit will make the same quantity, giving 
American Viscose a production of 40 million pounds at 
Nitro. This is in addition to the smaller unit at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., which produces about 5_million pounds of 
staple fiber yearly. 


Work on the new unit will start shortly, and expecta- 
tions are that it will reach the productive stage in about 
a year. In building the first plant at Nitro, American 
Viscose was able to incorporate into the unit many im- 
provements gained through its work at Parkersburg. In 
the short time the first unit has worked at Nitro, more 
has been learned about making staple which will be the 
basis of further improvements and refinements in the 
process in the second unit. 


Building of the new addition will help supply the de- 
mand for the company’s Fibro rayon staple fiber. For 


some time past, American Viscose has been obliged to 
import substantial quantities of rayon staple from its 
English affiliate, Courtaulds, Ltd., to piece out the sup- 
ply of rayon staple, so rapid has been the increase in de- 


mand for this material for the ever-widening spun rayon 
held. 
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for yarn mills, dyers 


knitters and weavers 


Short Traverse Packages 


The patented rotating traverse on the 


Roto-Coner makes it possible to wind. 


packages of different lengths without 
change of traverse roll. A special short 
traverse attachment is used, and short 
packages can be wound at the same speed 
as full-length packages. Short packages on 
reciprocating-guide winders must be wound 
at low speeds, and it is also necessary to 
invest in extra cams for each traverse 
length. 
The finger on the bar shown in the 
illustration is set to stop the yarn at any 


crossing point of the grooves in the rotating» 


traverse. The same standard-length traverse 
is used for short traverse packages. 

This attachment is usually used for 
winding fine counts of yarn, either for ship- 
ment on cones or tubes or for dyeing or 
twisting. See Bulletin 144. 


Free Delivery from Roto-Cones 
on Knitting Machines 


Roto-Cones are built with the standard 


open wind which has been associated with 
knitting cones for many years. 

The taper of Roto-Cones — which knit- 
ters say are responsible for an improvement 
in knitting — is due to the acceleration of 
the groove in the rotating traverse on the 
Roto-Coner. The cone builds up faster at 
the base end, with the result that when 
feeding the knitting machine the yarn will 
deliver freely from any diameter without 
dragging over the nose or surface of the 
cone. 

Press-offs are also reduced by the absence 
of roll-cut yarn — for yarn wound on the 
rotating-traverse winder is not cut or 
chafed as on winders having slip drums, 


metal driving rolls and reciprocating guides. 


ws Short Traverse Packages which may be wound on the Roto-Coner 


using the short traverse attachment 


ROTATING TRAVERSE FULL 


PACKAGE LENGTH IN INCHES BY STOPPING OFF: 


3-INCH DIAMETER 


TRAVERSE LEFT END OF PACKAGE 


RIGHT END OF PACKAGE 


2 turns uniform (special) — 5% 


warping cones 


1 3 1 2% 

3 turns uniform — tubes 5% 3% 3 1% “he | 4% 3% 3 “Ae 
and dyeing packages 

3 turn % accelerated~-| ¢ 4% 3% 1% “Al % 3% % 


knitting cones 


2% turns full accelerated-| 5% 2% 


i% % 5 4 2% 1% 


® This traverse is also recommended to wind warping cones or tubes on the same machine without change of traverse. 


Savings in Random Dyeing — 
Improved Dyeing Quality 


Savings in the cost of random dyeing 
have been made possible for a number of 
mills as the result of their Roto-Coner 
installations. Because of the much higher 
winding speed, fewer winding spindles are 
required —— thus also reducing the numbe: 
of random dye attachments needed. 

Dyeing packages wound on the Roto- 
Coner have produced excellent . results. 
Quick reversal of the yarn at the ends of 
the traverse prevents the formation of 
hard ends which interfere with even pene- 
tration of the dye. Special positioning of 
the package on the rotating traverse re- 
lieves pressure from the inside layers as 


the package increases in size, and this. 


contributes to the uniform density which 
dyers say makes a perfect package. 


New Precision Slub Catcher 


Accurate adjustment of slub catchers on 
the Roto-Coner is only a matter of a few 
seconds. One movement of a_ special 
wrench loosens the locking screw and lifts 
the movable blade; with the thickness 
gauge inserted between the blades, the 
wrench is released, and a spring forces the 
movable blade to correct setting. The 
wrench then tightens the locking screw. 
This setting is foolproof, because any tam- 
pering automatically closes the two blades. 

Have you seen Bulletin 244 — which 
discusses the Universal System of High 
Speed Coning & Warping? Now that the 
Roto-Coner has been made part of this 
system, there are new opportunities for 
mills now doing slow speed spooling and 
warping to lower their cost of manufac- 
turing. In three out of four of such mills, 
the greatest net return on investment will 
come from the Universal System. 
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Textile Industry First — 


Running true to form, true to expectation and 
true to the prime objective of the backers of the 
Wage and Hours Law, comes the statement of 
Administrator Elmer F. Andrews that the tex- 
tile industry, meaning of course, the textile in- 
dustry of the South, shall be given his first at- 
tention. 


As we have stated, the best people of the 
North are perfectly willing to give the people of 
the South the right to handle their own affairs, 
but there has been, since the Civil War, an ele- 
ment in the North which has felt that their mis- 
sion in life was to regulate the people of the 
South and to them, the Wages and Hours Law 
is the fruition of long delayed hopes and desires. 

The law under which Administrator Elmer 
F. Andrews is to operate was backed by an or- 
ganized minority and owes its enactment to mis- 
representation and deception. 


It was asserted that only a 25 cent per hour 
minimum wage was contemplated which was 
later to be followed by a 30 cent minimum and 
that only after seven years was the 40 cent mark 
to be reached, but it is now revealed that 
through a tricky wording of the law and through 
autocratic powers given the Administrator to 
appoint committee members and to discharge 
them when their findings are not those he de- 
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sires, and appoint others, the minimum wages 
can immediately be fixed at any point up to 40 
cents. 

The textile industry of the South is to be first 
regulated and very few of the backers of the 
Wages and Hours Law are interested in seeing 
it go any further. 


The Demands of the Small 
| Business Men 


Last year some one in Administration circles 


probably either Corcoran or Cohen, conceived. 


the idea that they could array small business 
against big business and make small business an 
ally of the New Deal. 3 

They called a Washington Conference of 
Small Business Men and planned the attack up- 
on Big Business but much to their consterna- 
tion, the representatives of Small Business re- 


fuse to accept the program prepared for them 


and even hooted Administration speakers who 
sought to issue orders to them. From that meet- 
ing grew an organization of Small Business Men, 
and the Administration has found little comfort 
in their actions. : 

The present program of Small Business is 
very plainly stated in the following ten planks as 
issued by their association. 

1—Government meddling and experimenting 

in business stopped. 


2—-Equitable and just tax laws, for revenue - 


production only. Repeal at this session of 
Congress of undistributed profits tax, and 
capital gains tax. 

3—Congress to cut loose from the President’s 
apron strings, and be what the constitu- 
tion says it is—an independent legislative 
body. 

4—Sufficient reduction in federal expendi- 
tures to balance the budget. 

S—Encroachment on free speech, press and 
radio stopped. 

6—Unhampered and unpacked courts. 

7— Sound money; primarily repeal of legis- 
lation authorizing the President to revalue 
dollar at his discretion. 

8—General recognition, in and out of govern- 
ment, that the government exists for the 
benefit of the people, rather than the pre- 
sent view that the people exist for the 
benefit of the government. Restoration 


and expansion of civil service, so that the 
prime requisite for securing a governmen- 
tal position will be ability to do the job, 
rather than political service to the party. 
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9—Impartial enforcement of both federal 
and state laws, irrespective of the number 
of votes involved, in any strike, sit-down 
or otherwise. 


10—An immediate, thorough, searching and 
impartial senatorial investigation of all 
alphabetical agencies, with particular re- 


ference to waste, graft and political cor- 


ruption. 


Vote to Remain in Bondage 


- The employees of the Marlboro Mills, Mc- 
Coll, S. C., and Bennettsville, S. C., have voted 
to allow the C. I. O. to continue as their bargain- 
ing representatives, and the C. I. O. district 
manager, in commenting upon the election, re- 
fers to our editorial of last year entitled “Sold 
His Employees Down the River.” 

The Republican party has never carried an 
election in any town in South Carolina, but un- 
der the same plan as a one-sided C. I. O. election, 
backed and supervised by the National Labor 
Relations Board, the Republicans could win in 
South Carolina. 


Charges C. 1.0. With Communism 


Many of the cotton mill employees of the 
South who have been influenced to join the C. I. 
QO., have done so without realizing that the or- 
ganization was predominately Communistic. 

John P. Frey, chief of the metal trades depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, tes- 
tified before the Dies Committee of Congress 
last week that 280 organizers in the employ of 
the C. 1. O. were active members of the Com- 
munist party. 

“It’s time,” said Mr. Frey, ‘“‘that the public 
knew the truth about efforts of the Communist 
Party in the United States to carry out the pur- 
pose of Moscow and the third international, 
which purpose is revolution.” 

‘In addition to charging that Communist Party 
members were or had been on C., I. O. payrolls, 
he gave the committee a list of 60 others, high 
in the C. I. O. ranks who, he said, were Com- 
munists or closely linked with communism. 
Among these were John Brophy, a C. I. O. di- 
rector; Francis Gorman, international president 
of the United Textile Workers. 

Those mill people who are giving assistance 
to the Communistic C. I. O. should realize that 
the principal efforts of the Communist Party are 
directed towards: 
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(1) The destruction of all religion and all 
churches. 

(2) Social equality with negroes. 

(3) The overthrow of the Government of the 
United States. 


It would be difficult to find three planks which 
are. so opposite to the beliefs and ideas of the 
cotton mill employees of the South and yet many 


of them are supporting a group who are pri- 


marily interested in those objectives. If there 
be those who doubt our statement, we suggest 
that they read carefully the testimony being 
given by Mr. Frey before the Dies Committee 
of Congress. 


Cotton Picking Machines | 


Howard Bros. are experts in the manufacture 
of card clothing, and their house organ, The 
Howard Way, is always live and interesting but 
we believe the editor has reached an erroneous 
conclusion with reference to cotton picking ma- 
chines. 


The last issue of The Howard Way says: 


Many of us do not realize that 900 patents have been 
granted on cotton picking machines by the United States 
Patent Office. It is certain that within a few years labor- 
ers who now pick cotton by hand will have to find other 
work. 


In spite of all the patents granted we never 
expect to see a competent or satisfactory cotton 
picking machine. The irregular spacing of the 
cotton bolls and the irregular arrangement of 
cotton plant leaves makes it impossible for any 
machine to be adjusted to such conditions. 


More than forty years ago, an inventor an- 
nounced that he had perfected a cotton picking 
machine, but it was found to be impractical and 
over the years there have been many other en- 
thusiastic announcements but one by one they 
have failed and human hands are still the only 
cotton picking machines. 


Some years ago they did train some monkeys 


‘to pick cotton in Mississippi, but it was soon 
. discovered that it was easier to pick the cotton 


than to supervise the monkeys. 


The day will probably come when some cot- 
ton will be sowed broadcast for cellulose, and 
when the leaves are destroyed with chemicals 
or gases, the cotton and stalks will be gathered 
with a mowing machine. 

We do not believe that they will ever be a ma- 


chine which will pick clean cotton from cotton 
bolls. 
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FOR TEXTILE SERVICE WORK 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Exteriors of approximately 20 


N g 4 * residences in the Camperdown Mill village are being re- 
om O. painted, it was learned from company officials. R 
Ferret The houses being improved are located along Choice 
eerias and Cleveland Streets. Company officials said that not baie 
Wrench WRENCHES all residences were in need of paint. . dent 
AND 
Set HAND | A 
TOOLS THOMASVILLE, N. C.—The Fremont Hosiery Mill is R od 
ait constructing an addition to their present mill. ica 
for for This. addition is in the form of a two-story brick build- 
LOOM.....-} in 68 x 158 feet and when completed will practically 
SPINNING ... ‘This addition ; 
| twisteR....| double the present capacity of the mill. This addition is k 
roar ee % pele SPOOLER.... to be used for a finishing department and storage room. i 
all General Servicing |\ caro room tive 
| neta Several additional employees will be used when this aad 
The choice of most mechanics in all phases aun work is completed. ae 
of Textile Service Work. P 
These slender tools slip into the closest PICKER. ... 4 tr] 
places and reach hard-to-get-at nuts. Every FIXERS 
type of handle. and wrench combination ts THOMASVILLE, N. C.—The Wrenn Hosiery Mill is now chi 
ossible . . . Included is the famous Ferret 
tchet for easy work in limited space, also constructing an addition to their present plant which will ati 
Nut Spinners and Speeders for fast work in MACHINE é ae se : 
the open, and Standard, Extra Deep and. || sHops AND be a one-story brick structure 50 x 100 feet and will be 
ts 
aller, Perret Bets are |i cen. used as a dye ‘and storage room. | | 
The best costs less in the long run... see : 
the Same Snap-on or. BiuecPoint un’ each When completed there will be an increase in the num- 
tool you buy. : Jd ber of operating employees. ote 
Complete Warehouse Stocks are Carried | 
at Factory Branches in Textile Districts ( BurLINGTON, N. C.—The Burlington Mills Company the 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL TEXTILE TOOL FOLDER 2A\| je, has purchased the Premier. Silk Mills here. The price 


was said to be nearly $100,000. The Burlington firm will aie 
SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION in 


begin operations at this mill in the near future after re- 


mé 
KENOSHA een WISCONSIN | placing part of the present equipment with new ma- co 
chinery. 
The Premier plant, which was built in 1926-27, was th 
Originally operated by the Hillcrest Silk Company. It 
: | : : was sold to Marshall Field & Company, who after oper- a 
BALING PRESS = ating the mill for two years sold it to local interests. They a 
Motor Silent Chania. in turn operated it for two more years. The mill has 
been closed down since May, 
Push Button Control—Reversing 
Hitisvitte, Va.—Carroll Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., is 
Self contained. Set anywhere scheduled to have construction work on its new $33,000 is 
mill finished this month. The company plans ultimately 
ur Catalogue sent on request will i : 
tell you more about them. to employ about 250 workers in the manufacture of full- 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. fashioned silk hosiery. : 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y The charter provides for a maximum authorized capi- 
tal of $300,000. Thomas J. Wallner, Pulaski, Va., is 
president, Byrum P. Goad, of this place, is counsel. 
The new firm was formed through local stock subscrip- : 
tion in a corporation with the Wallner interests, it is an- . 
nounced here. 


New Braunrets, Tex.—The Wm. F. Mueller Corp., 
full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers of Robesonia, Pa., 
are sponsoring the new Trayler Cerp. plant which will 
soon begin production of full-fashioned goods here. : 

When in full operation the plant will give employment 
to 137 workers, who will be trained by knitters from the 
East. 

Low power rates, low taxes and an ideal location per- 
suaded the Pennsylvania operators to build here, it was 
stated by the company. 

Machinery has been installed already in the new air- 
conditioned steel and concrete plant. 


= Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
= SPINNING The _ greatest 
= improvement entering the spinning § 
= room since the advent of the HIGH 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
: 3 Providence, R. |. 


- 31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


4 
| 
BAL Yd): 
= SPEED SPINDLE. VE. 
Reg. U. 8. P. O. : 
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Mill News 


RicHMOND, VAa.—A charter has been granted the Pied- 
mont Knitting Company, Gordonsville, to operate a hos- 
iery mill there. Martin Moesel, of Winchester, is presi- 
dent. Maximum authorized capital is $25,000. 

ATHENS, Ga.—A building permit has been granted the 
Rodgers Hosiery Mills for an addition which will prac- 
tically double the present capacity. The firm makes full- 
fashioned hosiery, operating 41 machines, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA.—Seventy-five additional opera- 
tives will be added to the operating personnel of the Ken- 
more Hosiery Company, manufactures of women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery, where an addition has been under con- 
struction. It was not announced just how many new ma- 
chines would be installed. The company has been oper- 
ating twenty-one full-fashioned machines. 


SWEPSONVILLE, N. C.—Construction of a new span 
550 feet long, across Haw River at Swepsonville will be- 
yin aS soon as debris from the old washed out structure 
is removed. Walter M. Williams, general manager of 
the Virginia Cotton Mills there, stated recently. 

The dam broke a month ago when a 50-foot section 
yave way, and within afew hours after the repair was 
made 10 days ago two-thirds of the whole structure 
collapsed. 


J. E. Stafford, contractor, said the second break was 
the result of mud and silt, acting as an anchor, being 
_ washed out when the first break occurred. The base 
structure was known to have been in bad condition. 


CorNELIUS, N. C-—Manufacture of industrial uni- 
forms will be started soon by the Superior Uniform Com- 
pany of Cornelius, which was granted a charter recently, 
it was learned from F. C. Sherrill of Cornelius, one of 
the subscribers to the capital stock of the new company. 
The Cornelius establishment will employ about 30 
people when operating at capacity, Mr. Sherrill said. 


Assembly of machinery has already begun in an old store | 


building there. 


The authorized stock of the company, which will man- 
ufacture garments for both men and women, is $100,000. 
Stock in the amount of $300 was subscribed by J. B. 
Sherrill, F. C. Sherrill and Mrs. F. C. Sherrill, all of Cor- 
nelius, as incorporators. | 


Oxtp Hickory, TENN.—At the local plants of the E. 
|. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., a large number of 
workers were found eligible for service pins. 


Ten-year pins have already been sent the various plant 
areas, Those eligible for five-year pins must wait a 
short time until the local plant receives them from Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Around 30 workers of the rayon plant are eligible for 


the pins, and four workers of the Cellophane plant. One 


worker of the Cellophane plant is eligible for a 15-year 
pin, 
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Hard places in sliver and roving stransmit shocks to the drafting 
rolls. If the roll covering reacts too quickly to these shocks uneven 
drafting results. 


Noone’s TRI-CUSHION Roller Cloth, under good leather, has the 
peculiar quality of absorbing ordinary spinning shocks so gradually and so 
completely that uniform contact with the fibre is maintained. Hence 
yarn quality is protected. 


This shock absorbing ability, or CUSHION, is partly because the 


cloth is made chiefly or entirely or virgin WOOL which is highly resilient 


but YIELDING, and partly because of the wagon spring effect obtained 
by the special WEAVE in the warp and filling (see illustration). 


lf you want GOOD yarn quality as long as your roll covering lasts, 
there’s no better way to get it than with Noone’s TRI-CUSHION cloth 
under good leather. This : 
combination has outlived 
hundreds of substitutes, 
some of which have had a 
longer life but have been 
deficient in other respects. 


if your supplier doesn’t 
carry Noone’s TRI-CUSH- 
ION Roller Cloth, write us 
direct and give his name. 


Tri-Cushien 
cloth uses 
both principles 


(Diagram 
simplified 
for clarity) 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY 


105 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Pres. ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treas. 


NOONE’S TRI-GUSHIQN Router cLoTH 


FIBRE 
WARP 


CUSHION IN THE 
( FILLING 


| MEE LEE 
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LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 


CARE Cb 


FURNACE. LANSING 


U.S TRADE MARK Pat 


for 


REPAIRING 


quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


those lined with fire brick. Write for | 


Have Been Using 
AKRON LEATHER BELTS 


for 
OVER 50 YEARS 


THE AKRON BELTING co. 
Akron, Ohio | 


Branches at 
Greenville, C., - - - 903-5 Woodside Bldg. 


Memphis, Tenn.,_ - - - - - 390 S. Second St. 


Southern Electric Service 
Company, Inc. 


: ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


SOLD, REPAIRED AND INSTALLED 


| 
Greenville, Spartanburg, Charlotte, Greensboro, }j 
N.C. | N.C. 


SiZO-GEL—For Reyon Size 
$1ZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton | 
DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton | | 


PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in 
| Est. 1904 Kier 


HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling | 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(House of Service) | 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Harold P. Goller Alexander W. Anderson 


Edgewood, R. |. 


Cotton Crop of the United States for 1937-38 
(Continued from Page 8) 
The Course of Consumption in the South 


since 1911-12 is shown at a glance as follows: 


Bales 
Consumption Increase Decrease 


1912-13 2,955,244 278,811 
3,163,388 100,102 
311,130 
53,942 
769,966 
1920-21 594,501 
1921-22 3,942,416 845,912 

$45,119 
1923-24 3,985 328 ‘ 502,207 
1924-25 4,380,118 394,790 
398,808 
“9096-27 § 471,391 692,465 
1927-28 5.316,168 155,223 
1928-20 5,623,265 307,097 
1929-30 4,950,854 672.411 
1930-31 4,319,374 631,480 
1931-32 4,250,280 69,094 
1032-33... 5,364,590 1,114,310 

1933-34 4.708.480 566,101 
4,514,402 284,087 
1935-36 _. 1,072,870 
1936-37 6,966,594 1,379,322 
1937-38 5,220,836 1,748,758 


Cotton Consumption of Southern Mills in Pounds 


Average weight* 
Pounds (lint and linters) this year last year 


This year Last year per bale per bale 
Alabama 293,672,933 419,129,250 490.82 484.53 
Arkansas 11,110,535 12,995,181 504.68 491.91 
Georgia 532,092,252 766,389,518 491.61 487.98 
Kentucky 9,657,479 12,495,665 506.58 514.46 
Louisiana 13,776,250 18,407,235 491.39 489.29 
Mississippi 19,165,217 27,251,872 481.76 480.68 
Missouri _.(a)15,290,325 13,507,075 (a)622.06 505.66 


North Carolina 


706,754,122 952,632,266 484.84 481.25 
South Carolina 


580,132,976 727,679,902 489.74 484.10 


Tennessee 183,819,589 200,780,678 556.62 515.67 
8,128,295 12,452, 570 510.64 493.38 
Virginia 147,069,460 159,395,596 522.32 506.38 

TOTAL 7 . 2,590,468,408 3,396,024,583 496.18 487.47 


* Not including foreign cotton. 
7 Exclusive of bagging and ties. 
(a) Practically all linters. 


Demand for Rayon Shows Expansion 


The advance in rayon yarn prices has failed to check 
the expansion in demand. . Both weavers and knitters are 
seeking new supplies. The consuming trade is showing 
a greater willingness to anticipate future requirements 
with the result that fair October business has been book- 
ed already. There is a fairly strong belief in the market 
that yarn for November delivery will be sold at even 
higher prices, millmen believing that just before books 
open for that month on September 1 there will be a sec- 
ond price advance. 

Sellers of viscose weaving yarns report that all deniers 
and lusters are in demand at the present time. 
ments are holding their own in sales. 

Demand for knitting yarns is showing an encouraging 
upturn, sellers of underwear cloth reporting that the pop- 
ularity of special goods for back-to-college promotions 
has given them an extra season. 


The pig- 
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Viscose producers were in some cases sold up on their 
September output of both weaving and knitting numbers 
before the recent price advances were announced. Others 
have small lots unsold for both August and September 
delivery. 

Cuprammonium yarn shipments continue to keep 
ahead of production with the result that reserve stocks 
will in all probability be exhausted before the summer 
is over. Warp knitters are extremely busy on cupram- 


monium numbers and are buying fine denier. yarns in in- — 


creasing volume. The sale of these yarns to weavers of 
underwear satins continues heavy. 


Mill Worker Scalded While Inside Boiler 


Concord, N. C.—Attaches at Cabarrus hospital de- 
scribed as “‘not serious” the condition of Ed Ketchie, tex- 
tile wotker, who was scalded at the Gibson Mill Aug 13th. 
It was reported that Ketchie entered a boiler to make 
repairs and a co-worker, not knowing he was in there, 
turned steam into the boiler. 


OBITUARY 


JAMES S. McCALL 


Piedmont, S. C.—James Solomon McCall, 18, Pied- 
mont textile worker and son of J. C. McCall, overseer of 
weaving in mills No. I, 2, 3 and 4, at Piedmont, 5. C.., 
was accidentally killed while rabbit hunting recently. 

Throughout his school career he showed an unusual ap- 
titude for athletics of all forms, and had in more recent 
years gained for himself wide reputation in the Western 
Carolina League. He was a member of the Lyman base- 
ball team, as a pitcher for some time, but had recently 
returned to Piedmont to serve on that team. He was 
also a member of Piedmont’s “B-2” basketball team. -Be- 
cause of his outstanding athletic ability, and because of 
a natural friendliness, he was popular with all with whom 
he came in contact. 

Mr. McCall was a member of the Piedmont Method- 
ist Church. 

He is survived by his father and stepmother, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. McCall; and by three sisters: Mrs. Henry 
Hoy of Lyman, Mrs. W. A. Gaines and Miss Helen Mc- 
Call, both of Piedmont. 


T. J. McCELHANNON 


Durham, N. C.—T. J. McElhannon, father of J. W. 


McElhannon, who is secretary and treasurer of the Dur- 


ham Cotton Manufacturing Company, died at his home 
recently. He was 78 years old, and heart trouble caused 
his death. 

He was born in Jackson County, Georgia, the son of 
Jack McElhannon of Arnold, Ga. The greater part of 
his life, however, was spent in Winder, Ga., where he was 
engaged in farming. He moved here in 1936 to make his 
home with his son, J. W., his wife having died in 1930. 

Surviving besides the son here is one brother, S. ].. Mc- 
Elhannon, of Winder. 

Mr. McElhannon was a member of the Universalist 
Church practically all his life. 
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i Seventy years. 
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Quality | 
| and 
Service 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY | 


Worcester, Mass.—Greenville, S. C. 


Cotton Card Grinders, Woolen and Worsted | 
Card Grinders. {| Napper Roll Grinders, | 
| 
| 


Calender Roll Grinders. {| Shear Grinders. 


Rugged — Dependable 


Pick Counters 
Yardage Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Ratchet Counters 


WAK nc 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 
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SILK and RAYON 


Bobbins Reels 
Redraws 
wisters 7 
Winders Conditioners 


WATER PURIFICATION 


Zeolite Softeners Filtration Plants 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Narrow Fabric Looms Tenters 
Hydro Extractors Carbonizers 


Diesel Engines Cloth Balers 
Skein Dryers Metal Balers 


Raw Stock Dryers 
Loop Dryers Waste Balers 


The W. A. Kennedy Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 


Charlotte, N. C. 


1938 


For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
with maximum 
efficiency at 
High Speed 
and low 
operating 

cost 

Modernize 

with the New 


Merrow ClassA 
Machines 
Write for Gescass and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 

fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 Laurel Street Hartford, Conn. 
&. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 R. B. Moreland, P. 0. Box 895 
Spartanburg, 8. C Atlanta, Ga. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 


Floor Trucks 
Wheels, Casters 
—5 Types 
Rubber Wheels 


Pays For Itself 


Barrett Lift-Trucks 
Portable Elevators 


Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY. 


' treasurer of these mills. 


_ Inc., is engaged in the manufacture of single yarns, 10s 
to 30s. 


Ss. R. & V. G. Brookshire 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 3-4232 
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Mill News 


_ fall, has been put back into operation. 


York, S. C-——The Lockmore unit of Textiles, Inc., of 
South Carolina, which has been closed. down since last 
This unit is en- 


| gaged in the manufacture of 30-2 reverse twist thread 
yarn and 20-2 to 30-2 regular. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—-M. Greenman, of New York City, 


| has announced the location here of a bedspread manufac- 


here for the new industry. 


turing concern, the Greentex corporation, employing 50 
persons. Mr. Greenman heads the Radiant Manufac- 
turing Company, in New York. He has secured quarters 
The machinery is under ship- 


ment, 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—Quite an extensive moderniza- 


tion program has been carried out at the Tolar, Hart & 
_ Holt Mills, Inc., of this place, which pee a long per- 
_ lod of time to complete. 


The program included the removing of the old spin- 


| ning frames of 228 spindles each, and these were re- 


placed with a new long-draft, large package spinning. 
This was among the initial work to be completed, along 
with the installation of 18 new frames and the program 
called for 30 additional ones to be installed. These 


_ frames are 264 spindles each. 


Universal winders, No. 44, 120 spindles each, of the 


_ latest type, have been installed to replace eight old wind- 


ers, 100 spindles each. These are equipped with two 
five horsepower Diehl motors to each machine. 
Ten new cards have been installed, these being added 


_ to the number already in the mill, which now makes 50. 


These additional cards keep the mill in balance. All of 


_ the 40 original cards have been worked over and put into 
excellent condition. 


Long-draft roving has replaced all 
of the older roving frames. In the picker division, single- 
process pickers have been installed, - 

Five new blending feeders and two Buckley cleaners 
were installed in the opener room. There is. ample floor 
space for breaking down 50 bales, in order to secure a 


_ uniform mixture at all times. 
_ Modern laboratory equipment has been installed, and 


this will be added to in the future to insure accurate 


| scientific control of the various steps in the manufacture 


_ of yarn, which is most especially directed toward uniform 
_ and strength, 


For the purpose of conditionlan all yarn before ship- 


_ ment, a modern conditioning chamber, with automatic 


_ heat and humidity control, has been provided. The yarn 


is conditioned in packages just as it comes from the wind- 
ing machines. It is then repacked in cases, each cone be- 
ing wrapped separately. The conditioning room is in- 


_ Sulated with cork covered by an impervious gypsum 


board, and the floor is waterproof. The heat for this de- 


partment and the equipment is supplied by a round Type 


R Kewanee boiler with an automatic Iron Fireman 


_ stoker, and the operation of the boiler is controlled auto- 


matically from the inside of the chamber. 
J. R. Tolar is president and J. W. Tolar, his son, is 
The Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, 


They are primarily for the knitting trade. 
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Sunspots Determine Size of Cotton Crop, 
Asserts Expert 


By JoHN Morton SMITH 

Do sunspots determine whether or not America will 
have a “bumper” cotton crop? 

This is the theory propounded by I. V. Shannon, in a 
pamphlet published by Fenner & Beane, in which he sets 
forth his research in support of an assertion that cotton’s 
yield per acre depends upon solar radiance, which in 
turn is governed by sunspots. 

Mr. Shannon writes that some years ago he compiled 
rainfall and temperature records of cotton States covering 
a thirty-year period, to find what effects these had on 
the cotton. crop. 

He said he found that in different States in which rain- 
fall and temperature were practically indentical for 
several years, the cotton yield varied widely. 

Obtaining pamphlets showing effects of sunspots and 
solar radiance on the weather, published by Dr. C. G. 
Abbot, of Smithsonian Institution, Mr. Shannon com- 
pared yields of cotton to solar radiance, and found that 
years of low solar radiance were years of low yield, while 
years of high solar radiance were years of large yields. 

It was pointed out that in Dr. Abbot’s theory the 
weather repeats itself every twenty-three years. The 
twenty-three-year cycle is composed of two sunspot cycles 
averaging 11.5 years, though sometimes varying sligh{N. 
Dr. Abbot supports his theory by showing studies of Lake 
Ontario and the River Nile, which show high and low 
water stages every twenty-three years, with a subsidence 
every six years, and a twenty-three-year cycle for tree- 
rings. Shorter solar radiance cycles of five and one-half 
to six years were also reported. 

Mr. Shannon’s studies show a twenty-three-year re- 
currence of bumper yields of cotton corresponding with 
the years of high solar radiance, and that large yields ap- 
pear to recur regularly five and one-half or six years after 
bumper crops, and corresponding with an increase in 
solar radiance. 

His chart shows that weevil and weather damage in- 
creased as solar radiance decreased, and that generally 
large crops were harvested and insect losses were small 
during years of high solar radiance. 

It shows that solar radiance was high in 1931 and 1937 
when bumper crops were produced. — 

From this data Mr. Shannon predicts a considerable 
reduction in this year’s crop from last year’s high record. 

He states “with a possibility of a drastic reduction, 
probability of rising prices becomes evident. According 
to the solar radiance theory we should have three or four 
more years of decreasing yields, accompanied by increas- 
ing business activity in all lines, and in which the cotton 
trade should be one of the principle gainers. 

‘This period should not culminate until 1942, or more 
probably in 1943, when the next peak year of solar ra- 


diance is due, and another large crop is likely to be pro- 
duced. 


“It will take but one small crop to create a demand for 
cotton sufficient to absorb a large portion of our surplus. 
After that, we are apt to see a scramble for the remainder 
of the surplus. A shrinking surplus, according to past 
records, has always been accompanied by rising prices.” 


= 
= 
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In New Yorn 
Time Is Important 


If convenience is as impor- 
: tant to you as it is to hun- 
dreds of other visitors to 
New York . . You, too, will 
make The Vanderbilt your 
New York headquarters. 
Close to important business 
and social centers. Transpor- 
tation facilities to any part of 
Manhattan just outside the 
door. Cool, spacious rooms 
.. Modern in every detail. 


from $4 single—86 double 


VANDERBILT HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET, N. Y. 
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WANTED—To contact mill needing su- 
perintendent thoroughly experienced on 
all types of fancy colored and grey cot- 
ton goods, both in manufacturing and 
designing. Would accept place as as- 
sistant with good organization. Textile 
graduate, now employed. Best refer- 
ences. Address “J. L.,"" care Textile 
Bulletin, 


WANT JOB on rayon or fancy goods as. 


second hand or fixer on No. 90 Universal 
winders. Years experience. Can repair 
knotters. Reference. Address ‘‘J-90,"’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


Cotton Loans $238,734,631 


Washington—The Commodity Cre- 
dit Corporation has announced that 
cotton loans reported to it through 
August 11 totaled $238,734,631 on 
5,464,956 bales of cotton. 


This includes loans of $7,156,147 


on 169,923 bales which have been 


paid and the cotton released. The 
cotton loans averaged 8.4 cents a 
pound. 

The corporation announced that 
through August 6, 73,365,452. net 
grease pounds of wool had been ap- 
praised for loans aggregating $12,- 


221,336. Loans totalling $5,221,336 | 


have been completed. on 28. 752.873 
pounds of wool, and the remainder 
is In process of completion. The loans 
averaged 17.39 cents a grease pound. 


Bales given for loans by States in- 
cluded: Alabama, 787,044; Arizona, 
125,871; Arkansas, 570,307: Florida, 
995; Georgia, 453,171; Louisiana, 
299,652; Mississippi, 617,114; Mis- 
sourl, 77,128; North Carolina, 126,- 
879; Oklahoma, 84,986; South Caro- 
lina, 258,016; Tennessee, 284,261 
and Virginia, 9,697. 


Japanese Orgonize 
China Silk Industry 


Shanghai.—Japanese efforts to 
dominate the Chinese silk industry 
has led to organization of a jointly- 
owned Chinese - Japanese — central 
China silk yarn company. It plans 
to operate factories in Wusih, Soo- 
chow, and Hangchow. Japanese 
stockholders include several large 
silk firms, but no Chinese stockhold- 
ers were named. 


Mill Robbery Suspect Is Jailed 


Chester, S. C.—Douglas Varndore, 
alias Skip Varndore, 26, was placed 
in the Chester jail August 11th on a 
charge of house-breaking and larceny 
and forgery in connection with the 
robbery of the Springstein mill office 
of the Springs Mills here recently. 
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Loans On Cotton 
Now $238,730,758 


Washington. — Commodity Credit 
Corporation announced that “‘advices 
of cotton loans’ received by it 
through August 4th, showed loans 
disbursed by the corporation and 
lending agencies of $238,730,758 on 
5,464,870 bales of cotton. This in- 
cludes loans of $7,128,762.66 on 
169,278 bales which have been paid 
and the cotton released. 


The loans average 8.40 cents per 
pound. 


New Equipment Added By 
N. C. College Textile School 


Raleigh, N. C—The Textile School 
of North Carolina State College, Ral- 
eigh, has completed installation of 
14 additional looms. New equipment 
also has been added to the knitting, 
dyeing and yarn manufacturing de- 


PICKER PETE SEZ: 


CUSTOM MADE 
means a PERFECT 
FIT. Our belting 
is made to fit 
YOUR needs. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


_ Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


WANTED—Position by CAPABLE Over- 
scer Weaving and Slasher rooms, in 
mills up to 2,000 looms. Open for im- 
mediate offer. Excellent references. 
Adress “PRODUCTION,” care Textile 
Bulletin 


partments. 


Japan Leads World in Textile Exports 


The problem of Japan as a competitor for the textile 
industry of this country was stressed recently by W. M. 
McLaurine, secretary and treasurer of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers association, as he quoted figures 
showing Japan’s place in the industry. 


Figures compiled by the textile division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce how that Japan in 
again retained its position as the world’s leading exporter 
of cotton piece goods, Mr. McLaurine said. 


Japan superseded the United Kingdom which had rank- 
ed first in the cotton cloth export trade, for the first time 


in 1933 when Japanese exports of cotton cloth aggregated 


2,090,238,000 square yards against British overseas ship- 
ments of 2,031,231,000 square yards, In 1937 Japan 
exported 2,643,429,000 square yards of cotton goods 
against 1,921,918,000 shipped abroad by the United 
Kingdom. 


In 1936, Japanese cotton piece goods exports were 2,- 
709,885,000 square yards, a slight decline from the record 
shipments of 2,725,109,000 in 1935. The United King- 
dom’s shipments also declined from 1,949,112,000 square 
yards in 1935 to 1,916,752,000 in 1936, but increased 
slightly in 1937. The value of Japanese cotton piece 
goods exports was 573,065,000 yen in 1937, 483,591,000 
in 1936, and 496,097,000 in 1935. 


The wide distribution of Japanese cotton piece goods 
is indicated by the following 1937 totals of grand divi- 
sions: Asia, 1,570,077,000 square yards in 1937 against 
1,690,787,000 in 1936; Africa, 424,444 000 for 1937 and 
465,665,000 for 1936; South America, 248,729,000 in 
1937 and 179,144,000 in 1936; North America, 195,844.- 


000 and 140,667,000; Europe, 130,038,000 and 142,- 
177,000; and Oceania, 70,551,000 and 87,557,000. The 
leading markets in Asia were: Netherlands Indies, 434,- 
391,000 square yards; British India, 331,191,000; and 
Manchuria and Kwantung provinces combined, 329,819,- 


000 square yards. 


In South America, Japan’s best markets for cotton 
piece goods in 1937 were as follows: Argentina, 131,- 
010,000 square yards against 82,170,000 in 1936; Chile, 
36,403,000 square yards against 32,845,000; Venezuela, 
21,178,000 against 26,665,000; and Uruguay, 20,947,000 
against 10,938,000. 

The United States was Japan’s best customer for cot- 
ton piece goods in North America, Mr. McLaurine said. 
Exports from Japan totaled 123,776,000 square yards in 
1937 against 73,444,000 in 1936. Shipments to the 
United States and its territories aggregated 138,432,000 
square yards in 1937 against 22,591,000 in 1936. 


Production of cotton piece goods by members of the 
Japan Cotton Spinners’ association during 1937 approxi- 
mated 1,891,000,000 square yards compared with 1,802,- 
000,000 in 1936. Production of cotton yarn totaled 3,- 
966,000 bales—of 400 pounds each—compared with 3,- 
607,000 in 1936, an increase of 10 per cent. Exports of 
cotton yarn from Japan for the year 1937 totaled 128,474 


bales, a gain of approximately 17 per cent compared with 
1936 shipments. 


Yarn imports during 1937 amounted to only 9,500 
bales, a drop of 4,500 bales from 1936 receipts. Imports 
of yarn are confined to special fine count and mercerized 
yarns, most of which come from Great Britain, Mr. Mc- 
Laurine said. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


O. K. Brand Pearl and Dixie Mill Thin Boiling and 
Powdered Starches All Specialty Starches 


} 
Philadelphia.—Prices in cotton yarns have definitely lin 
: weakened in a number of cases following the cotton re- ha’ 
= pRONaeinLD’S PATENT port of last week. Also, there is noted a greater spread the 
= “ATLAS BRAND" between high and low yarn quotations as a result of some bu 
g EMERY FILLETING ae ar spinners lowering prices as noted above, and some hold- ish 
= “The New Flexible Needs No Damping ing their August Ist prices. Difference in quality is re- wi 
Stocks in em, The Standard sponsible for part of the wide variation in price, but bo 
|| Card-Grinding most of the low-priced offerings are said to be the result du 
‘MillCentres Medium of weak sellers. 
z THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE As a result of the present variable price structure on ar 
this werd war. the cotton yarns, it is likely that buyers will continue for th 
= The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS some time the piecemeal purchasing that has been the bi 
= The main effect of easing cotton values following Mon- pI 
5 Stocked by the day’s bearish cotton forecast has been to relieve yarn ” 
z Principal Mill buyers of whatever anxiety they may have felt earlier 
2 Supply Houses : this summer over the possibility of a stiff price advance. A 
: and The cotton outlook no longer promises this, nor has gen- u 
= Card-Clothing eral business improved at the rate that many had counted " 
a Makers : on five or six weeks ago. 3 | b 
e Where ordinary quality yarn is wanted in moderate : 
= quantities for industrial purposes, it is reported some fair- 6 
: ly low prices have been made. But in the aggregate, : 
= there has been too little of this selling to make a trend for ‘ 
= = the other counts. 
It is expected that the buying for the industrial pur- 
poses, which has long been held up, may converge next 
T E X T I L E STARCHE S month with yarn purchases by the trades making apparel 
and household merchandise, with possibly some good pre- ] 


liminary orders later in August. In the latter trades, 
consumers’ stocks of yarn were not increased much by the 
buying done late in June and early last month. 


Corn Syrup, Corn Oil, Corn Sugar 


THE HUBINGER CO. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Pliush Grade 
Since 1881 108 18 
KEOKUK, IOWA 
1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E. 

CHESTER M. GOODYEAR ante Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 

Tinged, 5-Ib., 8s, 3 and 
29% strips, 8s, 3 and 
Southern Two-Ply Chain White 3 and 18 
3 8s -.----.--------------- 18% Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
DARY RING TRAVELERS § it) 14% 
| BY 8s, 2 and 4-ply 15 
g The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience 20s. _ aah - 21% 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 15% 
= and an enormous amount of research and experiment in 16 
= high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are 
made from speciallly drawn stock by the finest of skilled 36s 
= craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, temper and 40s - 80 Cones 
= style. Write for samples and prices today. Southern Two-Ply Skeins ec ay 
THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 18 
TAUNTON, MASS. 16s 19 
‘ 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
= CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 21% 
= JOHN E, HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 208 23 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Cotton goods were quiet in practically all . 


lines last week, with prices barely steady. Some prices 
have dropped to the lowest levels in two months, but 
there has been no requests for deferments by substantial 
buyers, which is indicative of sustained demand for fin- 
ished goods. Mills have been encourage by the way in 
which buyers were requesting quicker shipments of goods 
bought several weeks ago and on which delivery is not 
due until late this month. 


The disposition of traders-appears to be to stand by 
and watch raw cotton values for the next few days. If 
the price strengthens it is quite possible that considerable 
business will develop with the next week. As things stand 
now, the trade is paying less attention to the bearish im- 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


plication of the cotton estimate and is studying the pos- & 


sibilities of another government loan to growers. 

The situation in sheetings showed but little change. 
Mills refused to quote except against firm bids and since 
there were few of these many of the important producers 
were virtually out of the market. Most sheeting distri- 
butors continued to quote unchanged prices and several 
of the largest intimated that they did not intend to change 
this policy until the situation settles down. Jobbers and 
converters, it was pointed out, are by no means covered 
on their sheetings requirements for the rest of the year 
and will be compelled to buy some goods this month. 

Fancy cottons were in fair demand. . Hopsackings sold 
in fair volume, mostly in strike-off quantities. Mills re- 
ported a multiplicity of orders for 50 yards or more of a 
wide variety of fancy weaves, indicating that converters 
have yet to make up their minds as to what patterns to 
feature for the next season. Many of these cloths are 
intended for use in woven polo shirts. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60 


Gray goods, 3814-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 6% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 12 

Denims, 28-in. | 10% 
Brown sheetings, 934 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s SY 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 6% 
Staple ginghams 10 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Selling A gents 


AO - 46 Leonard St. New York 


Incorporated | 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic 


Export | 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St. New York 


i 


GARLAND 
| LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM 


TGARLAND co. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


AUNT BECKY BACK ON THE JOB 


After several weeks “off,” this pen pusher is back on 
the job feeling “fit as a fiddle” and ready for anything 
that:comes along in the way of business and interesting 
items for the TExTILE BULLETIN. 

It’s good to be missed. Everywhere I’ve been this 
week, following a warm welcome, would come the ques- 
tion: ‘‘What’s the trouble? You haven’t had a thing in 
The BULLETIN in months! We've looked and looked to 
see an announcement of “why” and have wondered and 
wondered about it.” 

Well, for several weeks all space was needed for the 
report of textile meetings and then for several weeks 
more I did not go out at all. But just watch this page 
from now on. 

Mrs. Hodge, of Los Angeles, 87 years old, has ex- 
pressed my sentiments exactly and has my profound ad- 
miration for her happy outlook on life. It’s a good place 
right here to use her poem which was clipped from The 
Textile Tribune of Spartanburg. Perhaps they can’t help 
it, but too many people get “cranky” notions when they 
grow old and become burdens instead of benedictions. 
I’ve seen a few who grew sweeter and sweeter and were 
loved and reverenced by all who knew them. Mrs. Hodge 
must be one of the latter. She’s a member of “The Bor- 
rowed Time Club,” composed of people older than the 
allotted three-score and ten years: 


I AIN’T DEAD YET 
(By Mrs. Hodge) 


(Dedicated to the Borrowed Time Club of San Diego 
County, California) 


My hair is white and I’m almost blind, 
The days of my youth are far behind. 

My neck’s so stiff can’t turn my head, 
Can’t hear ‘half that’s being said, 

My legs are wobbly, can’t hardly walk, 
But glory be I sure can talk. 

And this is the message I want you to get: 
I’m stilla-kickin’ and I ain’t dead yet. 


My joints are stiff, won’t move in their sockets, 
And nary a dime is left in my pockets. 
So maybe you think I’m a total wreck: 


To tell you the truth I look like heck. 
But still I have just lots of fun 

And my heart with joy is overrun. 

I’ve a lot of friends so kind and sweet 
And many more I never meet. 

Oh, this is a wonderful world of ours, 
Shade and sunshine and beautiful flowers. 
So you just take it from me, you bet, 
I’m glad I’m living and ain’t dead yet. 


I’ve got corns on my feet and ingrowing nails, 
And do they hurt! Here language fails. 

To tell all my troubles would take too long: 
If I tried you sure would give me the gong. 
I go to church and Sunday school, too, 

For I love that story that is ever new. 

And when I reach the end of my row 

I hope to my heavenly home I'll go. 

Then when I leave this house of clay 

If you listen closely I’m apt to say: 

“Well, folks, I left you, but don’t forget 
I’ve just passed on but I ain’t dead yet.” 


_ FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 


The Puritan Weaving Co., one of the Burlington group 
of silk mills, is going strong on three shifts, five days, and 
the throwing department runs six days. 

More than 360 people are happily employ “a in this 
delightfully clean plant, and have nice homes to live in. 

Textile people of the South have many advantages and 
opportunities, and should be the happiest people any- 
where; and they are, and always will be, if let alone by 
outsiders, 

Silk mills, like knitting mills, are so nice and clean that 
operatives always look “just out of the bath and dressed 
up.” 

Superintendent H. O, Strupler is a mighty pleasant 
gentleman as well as an efficient executive, and it is al- 
ways a pleasure to call on him and the genial office force. 

The key men in the mill are: 


Throwing—J. W. Carter, overseer, first, E. L. Boyle, 
overseer second, and C. R. Carter, overseer third shift. 
J. E. Brady, second hand. 


Entering—J. W. Canady; cloth room, G. R. Leather- 
wood; weaving, B. F. Sorgee, first, T. L. Dugger, second, 
and QO. A. Minton, on third shift; second hands in weav- 
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ing, R. I. Templeton, W. L. Lashley and T. O. Faircloth; 
shop, W. E. Atkinson. : 


—Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co. 


Was glad to see this mill going nicely after hard sled- 
ding, and here’s hoping that all its troubles and hardships 
are in the past. 

President Vardell Williamson, though quite a young 
man, is well and favorably known in the textile profes- 
sion; Secretary and Treasurer L. Banks Williamson has 
been on the job a long time and has more friends and 
admirers among salesmen (and salesladies) than he real- 
izes. There has never been a more genial or courteou: 
gentleman behind an executive’s desk. 

Superintendent J. M. Hodges is another loyal booster 
for Holt-Williamson,; and, as he is a widower, we will 
kindly refrain from giving his service record. 


In addition to the usual equipment, this mill has a. 


knitting department with J. M. Jackson in charge. 
J. C. Leonard is overseer carding and George Hall, 
overseer spinning. » 


SANFORD, N. C. 


This is where you pay 75c for a small T-bone steak— 
mostly T-bone. But it is a nice little town “for a’ that’ 
—and there is plenty other: good things to eat-—though 
when your tummy sends up an S. O. S. for steak, nothing 
else will satisfy. 


Sanford Cotton Mill is certainly going strong, with fine 
production on the best quality of “‘Father George” sheet- 
ing, which is probably the most favorably known product 
of the kind manufactured. 


Long before I married, Mother’s last words to Daddy 
when he went to sell cotton were: “Be sure to bring me 
a bolt of ‘Father George’ sheeting.’”’ We had never seen 
‘“‘seamless”’ sheets, and I know my thrifty mother would 
have said: ‘‘They are stronger with a seam down the 
center!” 


I had hoped to meet President Warren R. Williams, 
but it is always my luck to call when he is away. How- 
ever, the genial secretary and treasurer, E. M. Under- 
wood, was on the job, and he’s an inspiration to all who 
know him. 


Superintendent D. G. Floyd surely knows how to treat 
ladies. He insisted that I occupy his easy chair and was 
the soul of courtesy in every way. He had saved his 
subscription for me, too. 


Was delightfully surprised to find W. W. Harris, Jr., 
here, in charge of laboratory and test work, and the sup- 
ply department. 


This scribe picked this young man as a winner some 
years ago when he was for two years night overseer of 
spinning for Entwistle Mills No. 1 at Rockingham, where 
his father is day overseer. 


W. W.., Jr., finished Clemson this year and is certainly 
an energetic, ambitious and deserving young man. Not 
many would have gone back and finished college after an 
unavoidable interruption which made it necessary for 
him to stop and work awhile. 
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Johnston Bidg. 


A Definite Step 
Forward! 


IN PERFORMANCE AND DESIGN 
OF LONG DRAFT EQUIPMENT 


The Improved 
CASABLANCAS 


LONG DRAFTING SYSTEM 


IN THEORY— 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 


IN PRACTICE— 
THE MOST WIDELY ADOPTED 


----- through 26 years of constant 
research and strict specialization 


Ask for a Demonstration 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
SOLE LICENSEES IN U. 5. A. 


Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 

We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 High St. Boston, Mass. 
Southern Representatives 
Ernest F. Culbreath Herbert Booth 


£02 Com. Bank Bidg. Claridge Manor Apts. 
Charlotte, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, »» equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will, prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT co., 
Ligon, Greenville, S. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ul. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia -Atianta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.: F’ H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.: 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina-— Charlotte. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G 
R Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. +i. 
Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 902-905 


Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, 
Tenn 


ALLIS- CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg.. Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg:., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg.,. William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
- Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bide.,. D. S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bldg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Rilfble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blide., 
Stevens, Mer. Richmond, Va., Hlectric Bide., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Blidg., C. lL. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Pld... Ear! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa. Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C .Hood, Mer. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., A. M. 
Burt, 1701 N. Elm 8t., Greensboro, N. C 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit. Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Bide., Danas. Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Blidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston. Tex.: 310 Mutual 
Bldg., Kansas Citv; Mo.; 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Blidg., Louisville, Ky.:; 1433 Oliver Bildg., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP.,, Johnston Blidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Shipping Dept., 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablan- 
cas and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Engineer; Fred 
P. Brooks, P. O. Box 941, Atlanta, Ga., Representative; Ameri- 
ean Casablancas Corp., P. O. Box 917, New Bedford, Mass. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. FE. Graves, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. Factory ventilating engineer, Clark R. 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. C 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head BSt., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. ! 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N.C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 


Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
J. V. Ashley. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN &@ CO., Inc., Providence, R. Ll. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
tobert FE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville. S. C.: Harold T. Buck. 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb; Hotel. Russell Erskine. 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham. N. Cc. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 

Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W.. At- 

lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co.. Dallas. Tex 
ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga 


ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. 
company’s listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C 


Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 


Southern 


. Sou. Rep.., 


. Suc- 
(See this 


. North and South 


Carolina Rep., 8S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep.. 
I, L. Brown, 886 Dre wwery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, J 


. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St.. Kalamazoo, Bich, 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Al.a 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith. Jr.. 
Greenville, 5. C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta 


Ga 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New het City. 
Sou. Mgr., -H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, C. 


Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg,, 


Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bide... Greenville. S. Belton C. Plowden,. Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; ‘Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co.:, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C, 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
C. 


N. 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 

N 


John Ferguson, 


Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, ¢ oninors, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Blide., Greenville, S. C.; Lée Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, hartanswerr S C.: A. Cc. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta; Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. | 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta - 


St., Atlanta, Ga.. J. C. Marlow, Mgr.; 708 Guilford Bldg., Greens- 
horo, N. C., A. B. Wason, Mer. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R. 
White, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanbure, S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; orn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Stareh Div.), Hurt og 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824- 
N. C. Bank B lde., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; aoe 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston; Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Blide., Gree nville, toll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.: Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather 
Greenville, S. C Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752. Atlanta, Ga. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass, Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries. P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.;: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG, CO., THE, 145 Lyman S8St., 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N: C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


Asheville, N. C. 


, Greenville, S. C., 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., S. Atalnta, Ga., W.M Mitchell: Spartanburg, S. C.. 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. 1., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs,: Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C.. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: BE. P. Davidson. 
Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.., 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Fettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson. Standard Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ille, S. C.; W.. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A: Howard. 


Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., &E. l., Grasselli Chemicals 


Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith. Dist. Sales Mer., 
F. Hummel, Salesman, 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @&@ CO., E. l., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Megr., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. 
lotte, N. C 


Sales Mer., 414 S. Church 8St., Char- 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. I., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 


‘14 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer. Reps., 
J. L. Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. 
Church St.; John C. Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave., Atlanta, 


Ga., Technical Man; R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, At- 
lanta, Ga., Salesman; W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.,: 8. BR. and ¥..G. Brookshire. 
FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office, 813 


Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R.. L. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO.,, 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, BE. H.. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.: J. CC. Borden, Grace 
American Bldg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts. Law & Commerce Blidg., 
Bluefield, Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bideg.. 
ton, C.; PB. W: Biack, Greenville, H. G. 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist: Megr.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W.. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte. N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T.: Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.: Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T: Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.;: Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 


Sou. 


Thompson, 


435 Hudson St., New York 
1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.., 


Memphis, Tenn., G. O. eng Mer.;: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer-.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Tex. A: Wer. 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Se Ibert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., .W .F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: CG. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Gastonia, 
N. C., W. G. Hamner; Ralph 
(jossett: Dallas, Tex., 


Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
Greenville, C.. W. J. Hoore, 
Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; W.. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Cc. O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H. 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. Ge Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va.: B. A. Fillev and R. B. Warren. 214 Spring St.. 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2lst St... Birmingham. 
Ala. ; ‘Atlanta jelting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co., 

tome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co.. 
Knoxvlile, Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdrv. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson; Miss.: 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Inc.. 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, 
terson Co., Ine., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; I. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe,. Co., Miami, F'la.: 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, S. €.; Superior Iron Works & 
Supply nag Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co., ‘Norfolk, Va., Columbia, S. C., Asheville, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg. 
Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P: King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston. 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., New 


1440 Broadway, York City. 


Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg. 8S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. IL. Sou. 


Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N, 
C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 


cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis _ Warehouse 
Corp., W ashington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N, 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
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Anderson, 
>. arolina 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON &@ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1301 W. Morehead 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrew, 1306 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md.; P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High fF 


Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., 

Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. Fulton Supply Co. 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
ply Co., 


N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, SS. 

Reilly, 2855 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga. (Apt. 45); H. F. Graul, 
605 Idlewild Circle, Birmingham, Ala.; V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles 
St., New Orleans, La.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; G. J. Reese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, 


Okla. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 
Rep., Jas. E.. Taylor, P. O. 


253 Summer St... 
Rox 2084. Phone 


Mass. Sou. 
(‘harlotte, 


Boston. 
33-3692. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, 
Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, [owa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, N. 
C., Atlanta, Ga. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., 
Irving Bullard, Pres., 
S. B. Henderson, 


814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Danielson, Conn. 
Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. 
areer, S. C.;: Dan B. Griffin, 


Sou. Rep., W 
Service Dept., 
Southern Sales 


Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 


Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: 
Co., Anderson, S. C. Montgomery & Crawford, 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: C 
Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; 


Sullivan Hdw. 
Spartanburg, S. 
arolina Supply Co., 
Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
“Textile Mill Supply. Co., 
Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O. Sonu. Office. 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.;: Daniel H. Wallace. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.,- Charlotte, N. 
Claude B. ,P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. 
Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. 
Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP. MFG, CO., 
ers Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry 


Lockhart, Ala. 

1200 Wood- 
Sou. Axt.. Sou 
C. Sou. Reps., 
Luke J. Castile, 
Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, 


Inc.,. 2607 E. Tioga St., 
Gaede, Pox 10838. 


Philadel- 
(Chariotte, 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., 
Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 


Fall River, Mass. Sou. 


$70 Fourth Ave.. New York City. 


Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C 

THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B.. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 

MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. : Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: 
M. C. Thurston Co., Richmond. Va.: Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. 


Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Columibus, Ga.: 
Ga; Owen-Richards Co., 
Sales. Co., 909 S. Mint St., 


Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Birmingham, Ala.; -Matthews-Morse 
Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. 
town, Ga.; C. E. Elphick, 
R. B., MacIntyre, care D. G. 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place. 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. 


Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Sou. Reps., D.. Rion, Cedar- 
100 Buist Ave., Greenville, S. C.; 
Macintyre, Franklinton, N. C.; 
Baltimore, Md.: G. H. Small, 226 
Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, 
Reps., L. E:. Taylor, Box 272. Atlanta, Ga.: 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 979. Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


& N, J. LUBRICANT CO., 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 


Exchange St., 
131 ‘W. First St., 
Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Otto Pratt. Gaffney, 


292 Madison Ave., 
Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
5. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S.C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., 
Plant, 213 W. Long. St.. 


New York 


New Bedford, 


Sou. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Mass. 
NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, C harlotte, N. C. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2048 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N.C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Mass.., 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg 


PERKINS & SON, 


and Char- 


Inc., B. F., Holyoke, 


Mass. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS, CO. (Group Accident lanta, Ga.; Barum Co., 661-669 Ninth St., Augusta, Ga,; R. L. 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Clarke, care Dunlap Roofing Co., 266 Fifth St., Macon, Ga.; R. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. E. L. Shaw, 712 8S. 10th Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; B. 5S. Coop, 

1601 Katherwood Drive, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


STURTEVANT CO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Mer.; 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 


Mer. 708 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro. N. C., W. L. Hunken, Mgr.; 708 
Mills Bidg., Washington, D. C., E. N. Foss, Mer. 
Howry anner Hox 1618 Greenvile TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. B. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 
RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. TEXAS Co., THE, si York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 


Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
N. C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, 1600 houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
S. 2ist St., Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 


Ss. W.., Atlanta Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Forsy th St., 8. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 

ROY.& BONG, B. Worcester, Mass, Sou. Office, Greenville, 


S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


TEXT! N rovidence, R. 1. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Office Johnston Biden Charlotte, 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 


Gayle; Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. ‘ 
Comer, Selling Agents: Greenville, 8. C., H. P. Worth, Selling TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 5S. C. E. J. 


Maddy, Sec. and Treas. 
Agent. 
N . Providene ._L Sou. Offices, 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- emma ae oe ee Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 5. C.; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- Ppt te 
U $ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 


Greenville, C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. js, E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bidg., Char- 


‘ . > lotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Ware- sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer.. 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.; Savannah, 655 EK. Liberty Monticello. G 
St.; Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; St. ; 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.; Columbus, « y ¢ T a aa 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 factory Rene. J) mence: 
Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 (Greenville, 8. C.: L. K. Palmer, 1116 S. 13th St. Birmingham. 
Commerce St., Knoxville, 314 5S. Gay Sou. Keps., H. T. C. Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford: Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R 
Steger, 222 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 108 FE. Berry, Jr., P. O. Box 331, Union, §. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., Barreled Sunlight, Standard Bidg. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st 
Winston-Salem, N. C ; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, St.. Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., 
Va.; G. Jones, 207 Glascock N. C.; W. H. Mast- Atlanta, Ga.; Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
brook. 105 W. Iver St., Greensboro, N. C.; John Limbach, 70 Columbus, Ga.; Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St:, Savannah, Ga.: 
Broad St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 5. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Nashville, Tenn.; O. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
mond. Va.: James C. Wilkinson, 230 Ray View BRivd., Portsmouth, Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co.. 12 W. &th 
Va.; M. P. Forte, 1038 Broadway, Columbus, Ga. St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co.. Durham, N. C.; 
7 Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.; W. E. 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPYNG CO., 2600-2620 N. Western  \lerritt Co., Mt. Airy, N. C.; Ideal Paint & Wlpr. Co., 115 S. 
Ave., Chicago, lll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.: Shaw Paint & W1 Co.. Southern 
C., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, ©. B. Shelton, Nep.; Atlanta, Pines, N. C.: Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St., A N. 
3a., 118 Courtland St., S. E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, ©; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Chaiteston, S. C.; Mont- 
Lua., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. =. Odenhahl, Rep. gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.: Chapman Drug 


3 Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 
SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 2nd Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.: D. A. Mines, 316 12th St.., Lynch- 


W., Atlanta, Ga.; 20 E. 21st St., Baltimore, Md.; 2809 Main St., burg, Va.; The Henry Walke Co., P. 0. Box 1003. Norfolk, Va.; 
Dallas, Tex.; 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville, Fia. ; 2516 Grand Hullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va 
' Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; 940 Poydras St., New Orleans, La.; 1645 Nelson Hardware Co.. 17 ¢ ampbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.: 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Bivd., St. Louis, Raldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 


Mo. field. W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Roby “518 Capitol St., Charle ston, 


\\. Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 Main Clarksburg, 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, Ww. Va.; Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Hunting- 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union ton. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; W. A. Wilson 


Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; & Sons. 1409-25 Main St.. Whee ling. W. Va.: Vick Paint & Wall 


Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Paper: Co., 319 5. Commerce St.., High Point, N. C.; Hoynege 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South Paint & Glass Co., 412 Market St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Express Lines, Columbia, 5. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence. R. I. 
Norfolk, Va. Sou. Reps., Wiliam W. Vaughan. P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C., 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 


\V.. Washington St., Greenville, S .C 
STALEY MFG, CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou, Offices, 1710 Mer. 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph. Jr., Sou. 


.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 


Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1., with Sou. 
tanbure, S. C.: Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. 
Ss. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem: Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room-in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

STEEL HEDOLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100  VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte; N. C., Harry L. Dal- 


W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- ton, Mer. 
ford Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A: Graff; 


jreenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, 8S. C.—J. J. Kauf- WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 

mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H. E. Pres. 

Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 

lanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 

Ralph Ragan. D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, Greenville, S. C 
STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 


Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, Mer. Whitin Bidg., Charlotte. N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
STERLING RING TRAVELER CO,, 101 Lindsey St., Fall as. Charlotte Office; 1. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
River, Mass. Bae 2 Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- Office. 
ville, C.; D Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 4 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sou. Reps., Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 
Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C.: Peterson- 


Stewart Fence Constr. Co., 241 S. Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sales | ay oo. 
C.; Prince Street Fuel Yard, Prince and Fraser Sts., George- Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 


town. S. C.; George E. Cherry. Jr., Pactolus, N. C.; Lewis L. 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
Merritt, P. O. Box 176, Wilmington, N. C.; Durham Builders ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 
Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 481, Durham, N. C. 


Walter Lawrenson, 408 Church St., Greensboro, N. C.: Gregg WINDLE @ CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 
Ferring, care R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. 
John E. Johnson, Box 743, Nashville, Tenn.; Fischer Lime & WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps,, C. R. 


Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, 
Cement Co., 263 Walnut St., Memphis, Tenn.; National Guard te: £01 
Products, Inc., 400 §. Front St., Memphis, Tenn.: Eustis A. Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Lancaster, Jr., John Sevier Hotel Bidg., Roan St. at Fonde WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Circle, Johnson City, Tenn.; R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch Ave., Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Hibbler-Barnes Co., 700 Block, E. Tenth St., Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co.., 
Chattanoega, Tenn.; Cromer & Thornton, Inc., 215 Decatur St., Anderson, 8S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 


S. E.. Atlanta, Ga.: R W. Didschuneit. 1738 Candler Bide., At- Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
lanta, Ga.; A. H. McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins St., S. W., At- tile, Greensboro, N. C . 


4) SUPPLY OF WATER 


OUTSIDE WHICH WILL 


FREEZE / 


VQGEL Frost-Proof Hydrant, which 
costs so little to install, assures you of this 
convenience. VOGEL Hydrants have been 
sold by plumbers for more than 25 years: 
they have no mechanism to get out of 
order and when properly installed will never 
freeze no matter how cold the weather. 
Install a VOGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant and 
assure yourself of a dependable supply of 
water all year ‘round. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. 


Products 
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Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Caleulations” 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 


(Fourth Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


hook for the use of textile schools and home studi. lilus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


constitutes the daf’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


lf you need to replace worn rings to put your twisters - 


and frames in top-production shape, don't wait on the 
weather. DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings are started 
by numerous mills exch summer with entirely satisfactory 
results. (Above is actual quotation from a customer.) 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING REnNG CO. 
Makers of Spinning ad JTwister R ings since 1873 


s* 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


“Cotton Mill Precesses and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. TOMNKINS 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 


By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 
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HUMIDIFIER 
HAS 


but. 


every humiditier 


has something 


That is why we make a 
complete line. That is why we 
make every practical type of 
humidifier unit. Atomizers, no 

_ bigger than a Gillette. Central 
Stations as big as a penthouse. 


They are carefully designed 
... and made. 


Determined by long experience, 
units are selected, systems are laid out 
and installed for just one purpose: TO 
DO YOUR JOB IN THE BEST AND 
MOST ECONOMICAL WAY. 


There is a right humidifying unit, a 
right layout, a right kind of automatic 
regulation best suited to your needs. 
Get these and you get everything your 
Air Conditioning investment can bring. 
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